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and the second is to pulverize and loosen the soil, and 
thus to render it more friable by exposing it to the 
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,|same shape. 


air, rain, and dews, which by their action make the 
soil more easily decomposed, and more fitted to sup- 
ply the roots with the food which they seek ix all direc- 
tions ; and also to permit the long slender fibres of 
the roots to penetrate with ease in every ditection, 
and to draw nourishment out of every particle of the 
soil. 

The construction of the cultivator is therefore of 
much consequence ; and its application at the right 
time in fitting the soil for the production of a crop is 
of still more. . It is not a great many years since the © 


{cultivator supplanted the hand hoe in the cultivation 
86) 4f the corn and potatoe crop ; but short as the time 
jn{has been, this implement has come to be regardéed as 


important almost as the plow itself, and as @ matter 
of course, the attempts to improve it have been nume- 


ga{rous, giving birth to a great variety of forms, varied 


in make, somewhat, but in a general view, having the 
The greatest difference however has 
been in the forms of the teeth. ‘These have been 


6 : s ‘ 
mimade in every conceivable form, suitable for the work 


they were to be required to do. The leading princi- 
ple in their construction, however, has been, to stir 
the soil; when they have been made with blunt round 
shaped teeth in the following form, which is a repre- 


gg\sentation of a variety of teeth known by the name of 


ag Self Sharpner. 
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Teeth have also been made in a triangular form 
partly in the shape of a double mould board, like the 


following. 
a ae 3 


Cultivators have also been made with the design of 
doing the work of the plow, and after loosening the 
soil, of throwing the earth towards or from the rows 
of corn or potatoes. When the teeth have been made 
for this purpose, they have approached very nearly to 
the form of mold board. Some of the implements 
which bave been constructed with these teeth have 
in the centre triangular teeth, while at the extremity of 
each wing of the cultivator have been placed the mold 


‘Fig. 2 





sented by the above cut, and is manufactured by 
Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, of Boston, and is' 
now forsale, 

It is constructed so as to run between rows twenty 
inches apart. It has a straight centre beam and two 
short side pieces, stationary, in each of which is placed 
a small steel plough, so as to throw the dirt towards 
the centre of the row. At the rear of the central 
beam is placed a double share with combs running 
back from the upper edges of the share ; this splits 
the ridge of dirt and levels it in such a manner as to 
leave the soil loose and level, and every weed and 
every tuft af grass with its roots up, exposed to the 
action of the heat of the sun. 

Some persons who have used this implement pro- 
nounee it the best and most complete hoe or cultiva- 
tor they have ever tried, and as we are inclined to be of 
the same opinion we have included it in the various 
kinds of cultivators which are worthy the attention of 

“those who are growing hoed crops extensively. 

This latter kind is most useful in stiff soils, and ought 
invariably to be constructed of steel, that it may 
sharpen itself as it is worn by use. In loose soils, 
where sand or gravel prevails, cultivators with cast 
iron teeth and of triangular shape as represented in Fig. 
2, will serve good purpose but in stiff soils, where 
weeds are to be cut down, or grass, to be destroyed 
by the steel-hoe, shaped teeth are necessary. 

Some soils are apt, if plowed early in the spring 
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board teeth making a combination to perform at one 


operation the work of both the scarrifier and the plow. 

The third operation which the cultivator is required 
to perform is that of eradicating weeds, twitch or quack 
grass, or cutting in pieces the sods of which inexpert 
plowing may have left near the surface. This requires 
a different form of the tooth, and- one which should 
be those like the blade of the hoe. For this kind of 
work several kinds of teeth have been employed, of 
which we give the following form as that of an im- 
plement lately invented, and found to work well in 
all places where it has been tried. This new imple- 
ment, which we notice as coming into use, and which 
from inspection may be safely recommended, combines 
several desirable qualities as a horse hoe; it is repre- 


moderate shower, and on which the heaviest rains 
fall with as little effect as they would on a flagged 
sidewalk. Here is where the cultivator may be 
brought to bear, with great effect, especially where 
potatoes or corn are grown, and they are the chief 
crops which are raised here, and require the cultiva- 
tor or the hoe. The main defects in the cultivators 
usually made are, that they seldom enter the ground 
as deep as they ought, and that they are apt to 
clog with the weeds or grass, and sometimes with the 
soil where it is heavy and stiff. The depth to which 
a cultivator might be made to enter the soil, should 
be from four to six inches ; but instead of this it is 
seldom they go deeper than two to three, and indeed 
most of the common made ones will not permit the 
operator to run them much lower than two inches. 
The difficulty of clogging seems in some measure to 
be overcome by making the shank of the teeth sharp 
and angular where they are used only for stirring the 
ground, but where they are used to get rid of twitch 
grass, and to throw the roots and weeds to the surface, 
the form as given in the cut number 3, above has 
been found the best fitted for the operation, so as to 
imitate as much as possible the work of the hoe, while 
it rakes to the surface the fibrous roots through which 
it is dragged. 

The cultivator is an implement which is of the wt- 
most importance in the cultivation of the corn crop. 
We prefer it to the plow, if the ground has been prop- 





to pack very firmly after the first wetting with 
a hard crust that is almost impervious to any 


erly prepared for the crop before it is planted. The 
frequent and early use of this implement as soon 9% 
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the rows can be seen, is of the utmost importance as 
tending to keep the ground free from weeds, and also 
to prevent it from baking, if the season is dry, and 
hardening into a crust, which is apt to havea most 


plants, by stunting them at a time when they ought to 
receive every “aid and comfort,” in the power of the 
farmer to bestow ; and which may be rendered most ef- 
fectually by the useful implement to which we have 
endeavored to call attention in this article. 


Among potatoes also, the cultivator may perform 
as good service as among corn at an early stage of 
cropt heir growth, if itis run sufficiently deep. In this 
however, it does not supersede the plow ; but it will 
aid it very materially, by pulverising the soil, much 
‘better than the plow will, and by clearing off the 
weeds and grass. It must be remembered however, 
that neither the plow nor the cultivator, though used 
ever so skilfully, will supply the place of tillage, or of 
thorough preparation of the soil, by the use of manure 
when it is intended to raise a prime and remunerat- 
ing hoed crop. 


Scraping and Washing Trees. 


The prevailing propensity for innovations which 
characterises a certain class of self-styled reformers, 
though in many instances productive of serious inju- 
ries, often tends to provoke discussion and awaken en- 
quiries which in the end prove beneficial. The idea 
that all changes from the old order of things are refor- 
ms, and that all innovations whether in the depart- 
ments of science, literature, art or nature, are to be 
looked upon as so much vantage ground gained in the 
march of progression, has led many an inconsiderate 
follower in those reckless marches to commit errors 
which give him cause for life long regrets. From 
their follies wiser men take warning, and by reason, 
analogy and comparison, determine where violations 
of established rules may be made with impunity, how 
far they may be beneficial and when injurious. Pro- 
gress and reform are high sounding words and have 
turned many a wise head from the paths of prudence 
to folly. Their good and evil effects have been felt in 
every department of life, and recently some of their 
ultra champions have, it seems, with weapons prepared, 
and “malice aforethought,” entered the sanctuary of 
nature, and not content with remodelling her form of 

of beauty, and clipping her graceful limbs, hayu dis- 
robed and flayed her alive. Such an outrage hae 
very naturally called forth an expression of just indig- 
nation from her admirers—those who loved her for 
what she was. In short, the skinning of the noble elms 
on Boston Commons, by which process they have been 
deprived not only of their luxuriant covering of moss- 
sand lichens, but of the very bark which is their pro- 
tection against extremes of heat and cold, has aroused 











deleterious effect at an early stage of the growth of 


sent their intellects on an exploring expedition into the 
regions of “ why and wherefore.” 

A committee was appointed to inquire into the mer- 
its ofthe seraping practice as now pursued by innova- 
ters on the old methods of tree culture. The delibera- 
tions of this committe as embodied in their report, are 
characterised by considerable research into the nature 
of the connection existing between the tree and its 
bark, and the parasite lichens with which it is ornament- 
ed. The conclusion arrived at is, that as a man’s coat 
or shirt is to his back, so is the rough bark to the tree ; 
and as the buttons and embroidery are to the coat or 
shirt, so are mosses and lichens to the bark, neither 
perhaps actually necessary for life, yet both in a mea- 
sure desirable for comfort, and ina high degree orna- 
mental in their own way. 

The parasites, if unconnected with the tree, as they 
are, can draw no life fromit ; they are not the causes 
of decay, but the consequences of it. 

No sensible evaporation of fluids takes place from 
the body of a tree covered with its natural thickness 
of bark ; remove this and an evaporation of sap takes 
place, the amount of which will be in proportion to the 
surface exposed, and every ounce being an unnatural 
drain upon its energies, must induce weakness and has- 
ten decay. ’ 

The committee demonstrated that with very few ex- 
ceptions, no insects injurious to the tree harbor in the 
outside bark, that the removal of the bark by the scra- 
ping operation does not affect the evil'of whic han insect, 
is the cause; that itinjures the health of the tree beyond 
repair and that it is an outrage upon good taste which 
every lover of the beautiful must condemn, 

A wire brush is recommended for the removal of 
insects ; the wires adapt themselves to the inequalities 
of the bark without injuring it ; the enemy will be dis- 
turbed if not destroyed, and a thorough washing with 
soft soap will prove an effectual remedy. Whitewash- 
ing the bodies of trees is denounced as a no less bar- 
barous practice than that of scraping. This is right. 
When professed practical horticulturists speak, it is 
the duty of novices and amateurs to listen ; we hope 
they will all listen to this ; for if, in all the disfigure- 
ments of nature called cultivation, there is one sin 
more glaring, and unpardonable than another, it is that 
of whitewashing trees, The folly of the Sandwich 
Islanders, in hoping to make white men and women of 
their babies by smearing them with the same mixture 
was nothing to it. No; if you must educate nature 
out of shape, at least let her keep her own color 
Wash and scrub and brighten up her countenance by 
the application of healthful ablutions as much as you 
please, but save the villainous white wash for your own 
walls, if you must use it ; if your children get it on 
their clothes they can brush it offagain. Trees plant- 
ed near together, in close yards and gardeps need care 
and attention to keep them healthy ; and the cultiva- 





the indignant horticulturists of Massachusetts, and 
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the tree. Those intended for shade will not require 
the severe pruning necessary for the production of good 
fruit. We look to them for grace and beauty of form 
and color. This grace and beauty result from variety, 
therefore let your ornamental trees wear their rough 
bark, if nature has given them such ; let them sport 
their blended embroidery of moss and lichens, and wave 
their sweeping branches in defiance of the pruning 
knife. Trim your fruit trees with a judicious hand, 
nourish them with necessary food ; if enemies attack 
them use the most approved and effectual methods for 
heir extermination ; if you must try experiments, let 
them at least be founded on reason, precedent or analo- 
gy ; but save your scrapers and whitewash brushes for 
other purposes. 

To the Report of which we have spoken a note is ap- 
pended, signifying that neither the Horticultural So- 
ciety of Massachusetts nor their committee would wish 
to have it understood that they totally condemn the 
practice of washing and scraping fruit trees, but by 
publishing the result of their investigations hope to 
draw from the friends of horticulture any information 
that will throw light upon the subject. 


Kalamazoo. 

On a recent visit to the “ Burr Oak City” we found 
it as usual, all life and activity ; business in all its 
branches good, and the streets thronged with teams 
from the country. This is one of Michigan’s oldest, 
most beautiful and most thriving towns. It is grow- 
ing constantly. Several large buildings are now be- 
ing put up; among them is the Baptist Church, a 
brick edifice designed to be one of the best in Michi- 
gan. 

Kalamazoo is a wealthy town and destined to be 
one of the largest and most important places in ceu- 
tral Michigan ; it already ranks the third in popula- 
tion. It seems to be the general distributing depot 
for this section of the State ; some four or five differ- 
ent lines of stages arriving and departing daily to and 
from the most important towns north and west. 

The town is now favored with what it has long 
needed, a hotel worthy of the name, and deserving the 
patronage of the public. Such a house, called the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, has recently been opened and 
will be kept on strictly temperate principles. It is 
new, centrally located, fitted up in good style, the 
rooms are large, neat and well furnished. Every de- 
partment seems well arranged for comfort and conve- 
nience. The gentlemanly proprietors, Messrs. Budd 
& Co, are untiring in their exertions to make their 
guests feel quité at home, the servants are polite and 
obliging, the table furnished with all the delicacies 
the market affords, and the weary traveller or the so- 
journer will find this house a quiet retreat, where they 
can enjoy all the comforts of a good hotel without 
coming in contact with the perfumery of alcohol. 
Judging by the rush of travellers to this house we 








think the public already begin to appreciate its mer- 
its. We hope the citizens may have reason to be 
proud of their new hotel ; and the proprietors receive 
the patronage they so justly deserve. 

Among the Literary Institutions, the Kalamazoo 
Female Seminary stands high, and is worthy of speci- 
al notice. ‘The principal and teachers are honored 
for their excellent moral and literary qualifications, 
The number of pupils has varied from seventy-five to 
one hundred and twenty-five per term. All the high- 
er English branches of education are taught, togeth- 
er with painting and music and the Latin and French 
languages. It is gratifying to find so much attention 
paid to education, and so much interest manifested in 
the erection and endowment of a Female Seminary in 
our state. We hope that this Institution will ere long 
be furnished with such a building as it needs and de- 
serves ; one that will do credit to the founders and 
patrons, and be an ornament to the village. 

The Kalamazoo Literary and Theological Institu- 
tion under the charge of the Baptist denomination, is 
permanently located at this place. The building, a 
spacious four story brick edifice, finished off with a 
tower and dome, is situated atthe extreme west end 
of the town, on an elevation commanding a view of 
the entire villagé and many miles of the surrounding 
country. The site is one of the most delightful in 
Michigan. The elevation is beautifully terraced by 
nature’s own hand, and the native oaks mostly of the 
second growth, adorn the grassy slopes, forming love- 
ly shaded promenades where the student may wander, 
conscious that whichever way he turns, a beautiful 
prospect will meet his view. The Michigan Central 
Railroad winds its way in something of a semi-circular 
form along the base of the lower terrace, and the iron 
horse makes the hills tremble as he rushes by with his 
heavily laden trains, sweeping away in one direction 
toward the village, and in the other quickly lost among 
the windings of the hills. From the dome of the 
building the prospect is still more extensive and beau- 
tiful. ‘The rooms algo seem well arranged and adapt- 
ed to the purposes for which they are designed. 


By acatalogue now before us, we find that, the 
Institution has three professorships, four teachers and 
ove hundred and thirty-seven students including both 
departments. ‘The course of Theological study pur- 
sued, is as follows ; systematic Theology, Biblical in- 
terpretation, Rhetoric, Ecclesiastical history; and the 
Hebrew language and literature—in the literary de- 
partment, moral and intellectual philosophy, Greek, 
and Latin languages and mathematics and the sciev- 
ces generally. An effort is now being made to raise 
a permanent fund of $30,000 to endow three more 
professorships ; and there is a fair prospect that, the 
effort, will‘be successful. The Institution already ranks 
among the best in Michigan, and most deservedly 80, 
both on account of the literary advantages it offers, 
and the high moral and religious character it main- 
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tains. It has required indomitable zeal and energy on 
the part of its founders to raise it to the place it now 
occupies in the public estimation ; but as they have 
proved themselves equal to that task they will also 
show that they are capable of sustaining it, and, as 
time matures their plans and gives them: means, of 
raising it still higher. It offers advantages of no or- 
dinary kind to Theological students at the west. 
When all arrangements are completed according to 
the original plan, it will be an institution as highly 
beneficial to the country and state, as it is creditable 
to the denomination by wise efforts it was founded. 


National Cattle Convention. 


The great Horse Convention held. at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, last fall, appears to have given birth to 
the idea that a like Convention for the exhibition of 
the various breeds of cattle to be held in some cen- 
tral locality of the Western States, would be receiv- 
ed with favor. In'this we think the originators of 
this Cattle Convention have not heen mistaken. 
Already active preparations have been made to ren- 
der this convention well worthy the attention of 
breeders. The Executive Committee of the United 
States Agricultural Society, under whose auspices 
this convention is to be held, have endeavored to 
fix the time at which it will take place, so that it will 
not conflict with any of the great annual State Fairs. 
The amount to be distributed in premiums is large 
enough to offer some compensation to competitors 
for bringing valuable stock from a distance, while the 
opportunity given to eastern importers and breeders 
is one that will most assuredly be taken advantage of 
by them to exhibit and dispose of choice animals. 
This being the first convention of the kind ever held in 
the United States, it will attract an immense concourse 
of people from all localities to examine the various spec- 
imens of the several breeds of cattle which will be 
there to compete for the prizes. The circular of the 
local committee has just reached us, and is as follows: 


Springfield, Ohio, May 18th 1854, 

Epiror or THe Farmer :—The 25th, 26th, and 
27th days of October next have been fixed by the 
United States Agricultural Society for holding its 
first Carriz Convention, in the city of Springfield, 
Clark county, Ohio. : 

Six thousand dollars will be distributed in “premi- 
ums for the best stock of the various breeds of cat- 
tle subject to competition without territorial limit, 





how’s ride on the railroads, on which extra trains 
will he -placed.to accommodate such as wish to go 
elsewhere for lodgings. 

| About twenty acres of ground have been enclosed, 
and more than three hundred stalls will be prepared 
for the reception of cattle duting. the convention. 

It is expected that. very liberal ents will 
be made by all the rail road companies, both for the 
transportation of cattle and the conveyance of pas- 
sengers to and from the Fair. Sai 

We respectfully solicit your attendance on the oc- 
casion, and that you will furnish us with such aid as 
you may feel disposed in making known the objects, 
time, and place of the Qonvention ; and if you have 
improved stock of cattle, of any description, we cor- 
dially invite you to enter them for competition. 

A List of Premiums and a Copy of Regulations 
will shortly be published. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


J, T. Warner, 
©. M. Crank; Local Ex. Com. 


CuanpiER Rosstns, 


Cure for Blind Staggers, 

Mr. Jounsrone :—If you think proper to publish 
the following remedy for. blind staggers in hogs, it 
may be the means of doing a serviceable kindness to — 
many brother farmers. Swine are often afflicted with 
this disease, and very few farmers understand the cure. 
When first taken, the hog commences turning round 
and round, after a day or two he is: seized with fits 
and most generally dies very soon. They seem to be 
either blind or crazy ; at all events they appear to be 
in great distress from the moment. they are attacked. | 
The remedy is this, by examining the vacant space 
just back of the forward teeth of the animal, you will 
find that a small slim tooth, generally black, has | 
sprung up in that space ; this tooth must be broken 
off close to the jaw bone. It may. be done with. pin- 
cers or rifle moulds or a hammer and punch, Do this 
as soon as you see the hog commence turning round, 
and he will soon get well, if you with till he has fits he 
may die,though sometimes. it. will save his life even 
then, This cure I have tried often, and simple as it 
appears, I have always found it sure, In more than 
fifty cases I have tried it without fail, and sometimes 
even when the hog was not able to stand. AllI do 
for the complaint is to break off those teeth ; the ani- 
mal gets well and that is sufficient. The teeth may 

be found on both the upper and lower jaw,sometimes 

on both sides, break all off that you can find of that 






























The Executive Committee of the United States 
Agricultural Society have been careful to select a 
time that will not, so far as they are aware, conflict 
with any of the State Fairs or other meetings of gen- 


this place as the most eligible for holding the Cattle 
Fair. Springfield is centrally located as regards the 


road.from almost every point of the compass. 

means for accommodating, at very moderate charges, 
a ce number of persons, areample. Private houses 
will b opened for the reception of guests. There 





eral interest ; and after due deliberation have selected) 


| are also eighteen cities and towns within reach by anjof the brain is mentioned by Youatt in his Treatise 


description. I hope this may contribute to the relief 
of dumb brutes, and thus. prove.of benefit to their 
owners. I have not, much education or talent, for 
writing ; I get my living by tilling the goil, s0 broth, 
er farmers send in all you can of your experience in 
this line that I may share with you, for I tike to get 





cattle region ; it is most convenient of access by rn all the knowledge Ican. Yorrs most respectfully, 
T 


Levi Wir.kINson. , 
Eagle, Clinton Co., April 1854. 


[The same disease, more properly called irvflamation 
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PONTIAC. 


Seth A. Bushnell, of Hartford, Trumbull County, Ohio, and sold by him at the late Pennsylvania State 
Pair, at Pittsburgh, to Gen. Wm. Lorimer, of that city. 

Pontiac is seven years’ old, a light roan color, compact and symmetrical form ; has a remarkably promi- 
nent and sparkling eye, combined with a quietness and docility of temper, which insure fine feeding proper- 
ties. Where known, the early maturity of his stock, with other excellencies, cause them to be popular, and 


eagerly sought after. 





SEE 





on the Pig. It is there said to be caused by heating or 
exciting or indigestible food, as by an over-feed of 
grains, or new corn &e. The symptoms are given as 
described by our correspondent. Another disease 
very much resembling this, and arising from the same 
causes, is also mentioned under the name of Phrenitis. 
Copious bleeding from the palate if possible, is re- 
commended in both cases. If blood enough cannot 
be got from the palate, make incisions in the ear ; the 
object is to relieve the head of an over-charge of 
blood. Sulphur, castor oil and jalap, and croton oil 
with tincture of ginger are prescribed as purgatives. 

It is probable ‘that this breaking off of the teeth, 
as advised by Mr. Wilkinson, has the same effect as 


bleeding from the palate—Ep. | 


Another Large Egg and Large Calf. 

Mr. Eprror :—TI noticed in the May number of the 
Farmer an account of a large egg ; I have one which 
measures efght and one fourth inches in circumference 
lengthwise, six and one eighth inches around its sides, 
and weighs one fourth of a pound. It is from a hen 
of the croes of Cochin China and Shanghai. 

I also «observe the description of a calf owned by 





| 


1265 pounds when 19 months old ; he is a cross of 
the Durham and Devon. We also had a calf this 
spring which measured three and a half feet from the 
top of his head to the root of his tail, and girted three 
feet when dropped. Its dam was three fourths Dur- 


ham, and its sire full blooded. Yours &e, 
W. H. Gace. 





Dowagiac, May 18, 1854. 


The Gauntict thrown down. 


Among the list of premiums offered for the next 
State Fair I observe several for the best specimens of 
plowing in different soils. Now having heard much 
and read some about plows and plowing, and having 
plowed some myself, I will just state that I will run & 
plow for stiff clay soil sod against any other plow i 
any soil ; believing that one which will draw easy, 
turn well, and pulverize a stiff clay sod, will plow any 
soil the best. I am ready for remarks or trial with 
any man who chooses to enter the lists fairly and in good 
nature. We havea plow, made at Goodrich, known 
as the Eagle improved, which will beat any Living- 
ston county or Ourtis plow, and I think, any other 
plow I ever tried ; and I have tried a good many i 
my day, and can rig a plow to run as well as the next 
Rosser. Coss. . 





man. 
|MHadley, Michigan, April 1854 
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Mr. Won aly, which weighed 1245 pounds when he 
was 21 rponths old. We have one which weighed 
im - + . 
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The Swam Lands. 


During the past month, we have received several 


letters making enquiries as to the swamp lands — on 
what terms they were to be sold—when they were to 


to be offered for sale, and in what manner ; and whether 


the reports were true that land companies were taking 
preparitory steps to buy them up on speculation, with 
requests that we should publish the law. With 
regard to the first question sent to us, we had at the 
time of their reception no farther informration, than 
what was supplied by the laws relating to the lands, 
and the newspapers of the day. That all the informa- 
tion relative a subject so important, might be placed 
before our readers in the most intelligent and authen- 
tic form, we addressed a letter to the Land Commis- 
sioner of the State at Lansing, requesting him to give 
us snch iuformation as he could relative to the sale of 
the swamp lands, to that letter we have received the 
following answer, which is published together with the 
laws referred to, also the law of Congress under 
which the title is vested in the State. This informa- 
tion will prove more satisfactory, than any vague 
speculations we could offer on the matter, especially 
as there is no way in which a public officer could in- 
terfere to prevent that speculation which appearsto be 
dreaded by some of our correspondents; and which 
can only be hindered by an active organization among 
the people themselves who feel an interest in the mat- 
ter. Assuredly, if speculators or strangars, or individ- 
uals from another State should, when these lands are 
put up for sale, offer to give more for them than any 
one else would, the Commissioner would be obliged to 
take their bid, and if he did not,'‘he would be assuming 
4 responsibility; for which the tax-payers of the State 
would hardly thank him in this generation. The let- 
ter to which we refer, is from the Deputy Commission- 
er of the Land Office, Allen Goodridge, Esq., the Com- 
missioner, the Hon. Porter Kibbee belng absent from 
Lansing, and is as follows: 
Sratz Lanp Orricz, 

Lansing, Mi h., 29th May, 1854. 


| R, F, Jonnsrons, Esq,:—Sir : In reply to yours of the 

24th I have to say that the Commiss‘oner (now absent) de- 
signs to offer the Swamp Lands yet to he brought into 
market at such rates as will best accommodate purchasers, 
and has, I believe, decided upon Saginaw, Flint, Lapeer, 
Lansing, Ionia, Grand Rapids, Grand Haven, and Allegan, 
48 places at which sales should be held. The law is con- 
strued to require payment in full for all lands sold at the 
public offerings, and on such as are sold at private entry 
after the public sales, only 25 per cent., of the purehasc 
Money is required to be paid down, and interest on. the 
balance, annually, at 7 per cent., on the first day of March, 
oFin other words they can be purchased at private entry 
0n the same terms as provided by lawfor the salo of the 
Primary School Lands. The particular descriptions of the 
lands situated in the’ older countries will be published, so 
that farmers can examine before the sale such as are to be 
offered, 


charged with the execution of a law so incongruous and de- 
fective as the one under which the Swamp Lands are being 
putin market; for instance, Sec. 3,Act187 of 1851, provides 
that the Commissioner “may sell in such quantities as he 
may thiuk proper,” while Section 6 of the same Act de- 
clares ‘‘said lands shall only be sold in the same legal sub- 
divisions in which they shall be received by the State”— 
you will also ¢bserve the langhage employed in Sec. 2, 
Act 76 of 1853, is very indefinite and obscure, if not un- 
meaning; and the intention of the Legislature can only be 
“guessed at’—-and recently, the press. in various parts of 
the State is insisting that the Commissioner is clothed 
with discretionary authority to withhold the land from sale 
until after the session of the next legislature. 

I shall be happy to furnish any other information in pos- 
session of this office which you may desire, or which will 
advance the Great interest of the commonwealth for which 


you labor—Agriculture, In haste, I am, 
Very respectfally, your obedient servant, 
. ALLEN Gooprings, Dep’y.Com'r. 


The Act of Congress ceding the lands to the State 
is as follows : 


AN ACT to enable the State of Arkansas and other States 
to redeem the Swamp Lands within their limits. 

Be it enacted, &c., 

That to enable the State of Arkansas to construct the 
necessary levees and drains to reclaim the swamp and 
overflowed lands therein, the whole of those swamp and 
overflowed lands, made unfit thereby for cultivation, which 
shall remain unsold at the passage of this act, shall be, and 
are, hereby granted to said State. 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 

duty of the Secretary of the Interior, as soon as may be 
practicable after the arm 9 of this act, to make out 
an accurate list and plats of the lands as aforesaid, and 
transmit to the Governor of the State of Arkansas, and, at 
the request of said Governor, cause a patent to be issued 
to the State therefor; and on that patent, the fee simple to 
said land shall vest in said State, subject to the disposal of 
the Legislature thereof ; Provided, however, that the pro- 
ceeds of said lands, whether from sale or direct appropria- 
tion in kind, shall be applic’, exclusively, as far as necessa- 
ry, to the purpose of reclaiming said lands, by means of the 
levees and drains aforesaid. 
- Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in making out 
a list of the land aforesaid, all legal subdivisions, the great- 
er part of which is “wet, and unfit for cultivation,” shall 
be included in said list and plats, but when tke ater 
art of a subdivision is not of that character, the whole of 
t shall be excluded therefrom. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the provisions of 
this act be extended to, and their benefits be conferred 
upon, each of the other States of the Union, in which such 
swamp and overflowed lands known and designated as 
aforesaid, may be situated. 

Approved September 28th, 1850. 


The law of 1851 referred to in the above letter, is 
as follows : 


AN ACT to provide for the sale and reclaiming of Swamp 
Lands anted to Me een, and for the distr uation of the 
oceeas, 

TGection 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact, 

That they adopt the notes of the surveys on file in the Sur: 

veyor General’s office, as the basis upon which they will 

receive the Swamp Lands granted to the State by an Act 

of Congress of September 28, 1850. 

Sec. 2. The minimum price of said lands shall beseven- 

ty-five cents per acre, and shall not be sold for leas. All 

the moneys received from the sale of said lands shall be 
and remain a fund for the yorpees of reclaiming said 
lands in conformity to the provisions of the grant, 

Sec. 3. The Commissioner of the State Land office shall 

have the control and supervision of said land, and of the 

sale thereof, and shall, as soon as the title vests in the 

State, cause the same to be sold at public auction, at such 

times and in snch quantities as he yy Avge proper, and 

shall cause thirty days’ notice of the time and place of sale 
to be published in all the counties of the State in which 
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der said notice, the residue of the lands may be sold in the 
manner now provided by law for the sale of primary school 
lands, as near as may be, except as herein stated. 

ec: 4. On the gale of any of said swamp lands, the 
Commissioner shall make out and deliver to the purchaser 
thereof a certificate, containing a description of the same, 
the amount paid therefor, the date of the sale, land the 
name of the purchaser, and setting forth that upon presen- 
tation thereof at the office of the Secretary of State, the 
purchaser shall be entitled to a patent, to he executed by 
the Governor, for the lands therein described. 

Sec, 5. All moneys accruing to said fund from the sale 
of the lands aforesaid, and the interest arising from the 
same shall be-paid by the State and become a part of the 


eum aforesaid. ‘ 

Sec. 6. Said lands shall only be sold in the same legal 
subdivisions in which they shall be received by the State, 
nor shall any of said lands be subject to private entry un- 
til the same shall have been offered for sale at public auc- 
tion as herein above provided. ; 

Sec. 7. The Commissioner of the Land Office is hereby 
authorized to procure all mypensary books, maps or plats 
of such lands as may be required for the speedy and sys- 
tematic transaction of the business of the office, and all 
proper charges for the same shall he paid out of the fund 
aforesaid. 

Sac. 8 This act shall take effect immediately. 

Approved June 28, 1861. 

“The section of the law of 1853 referred to is as fol- 
lows : 

Sec. 2. Thatin case any person at the time of the pas- 
sage of the act ables ee) nting to the State of Michi- 
gan the swamp lands in this State, wasn actual possession 
of said lands, and had made improvements thereon, with 
the intention of securing a pre-emption right, by virtue of 
the laws of Con or incase of actual purchase of the 
United States, his heirs, or assigns, he shall be entitled to 

‘ purchase said lands at the minimum price of $1,25 per 
acre, within one year after this act takeseffect: Provided, 
Sati evidence of such possession, improvements 
and intention be filed with the Commissioner of the State 
Land Office before said lands are offered for sale, or before 
said lands are sold to any other person: And led al- 
so, Thatno person shall be entitled to claim by pre-emp- 
tion right, more than one hundred and sixty acres. 

Approved February 14, 1853. 


Saving Clover Seed. 

Good farmers ought to save their own clover seed, 
as they then will know that they sow ; and seed sown 
in the cheff has always done the best for me. The 
old practice used to be to let clover left for seed get 
very ripe, then cut and let it lie and blanch and 
weather beat about a month or two, and then, when 
everything else was done, gather up and save what 
would be left, (which would be little,) and all thi® 
would be done in order to have the seed thresh easy 
Well it would then thrash easy for there would not be 
much left to thresh. Now I save clover seed in this 
way ; select a piece that is even and not of too rank 
growth, and ascertain by a careful examination that 
it is going to fill well, (if not it had better be cut at 
once for hay.) When ripe enough for most of the 
seed to grow, cut dry and gather immediately, and all 
the seed willbesaved. An acre of clover seed will pro- 
duce two or three hundred bushels of chaff; and if 
good, eight or ten bushels carefully sown will seed an 
acre well. Sowearly and plaster, and be sure to plow 
up before your clover runs out. To make good hay, 
clover should be ent early and cured in cocks, opened 
and well aired, and if stacked it shonld be on a good 





set about a foot apart at bottom and tied together at 
the top in the middle of the stack. These poles should 
reach nearly to the top and the stack be well covered 
with marsh hay ; if saved thus horses will get fat on 
it, and cattle will do well without grain. 

Russet Cope. 

Hadley, Michigan. oe 

How to Sow Plaster. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman writes 
that he sows his plaster out of a wagon, in the follow- 
ing manner, as being the most saving of labor, and 
the one by which the plaster is most evenly spread, 
especially where it is put upon grass lands. His des- 
cription is worth reading. He says, “I place a quan- 
tity, six to ten bushels in barrels or boxes in the fore 
part of a wagon or one horse lumber wagon, Provi- 
ded with a shovel, a half barrel, or a common wash- 
tub, and a man or a boy to drive, we repair to the 
fieldto be dressed. ‘The half barrel is filled, and placed 
at the hind end. The end board removed, and seated 
upon a board laid across the box, with my back to 
the horse, I am ready to begin. The horse is started 
upon a moderate walk, and distribute the plaster 
upon the track of my wagon for a breadth of 16 to 
20 feet. A little experience will enable one to do this 
perfectly. The plaster is distributed more evenly and 
with half the usual fatigue. At the end of the field 
you drive the team back, along the side of thelandalrea- 
dy dressed. When the half barrel is exhausted, stop 
and replenish. I sowed nearly half a ton on six acres 
of clover last spring, in less than an hour—in a less 





ration, and without inhaling as much of the dust as 
any one of the six would necessarily do. I,.sow with 
either hand as the other becomes fatigued, throwing 
the plaster high in the air, and letting it fall like a 
cloud, rather than in lumps as happens in a greater 
degree where the operation is sowing from a pail.” 


Wheat in aes for Agricultural 


Wheat in this section of country looks fine. The 
farmers here are doing their best to put in all the sum- 
mer grain they can possibly ; but it is a day of small 
things with us here in this new country ; and we suffer 
much inconvenience for want of good implements. If 
some of your Detroit dealers would send a few good 
ploughs, cultivators and other farming implements to 
Kast Saginaw, they would meet with a ready sale. A 
depot or manufactory there, would supply Saginaw Oo., 
Tuscola and part of Genesee. Tuscola is fast filling 
up with industrious, enterprising people from the east- 
ern states, also some from the south part of this state, 
yet there is room for more. We have a soil well ad- 
adpted to winter and summer grains. I believe this 
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agriculture as any“other of it. 
vat Bales L. Hart. 
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City of Ann Arbor. 


BY 8. B. NOBLE. 


The city of Ann Arbor, in Washtenaw county, 
for its pleasant location, the beauty of its scenery, 
its healthful ;:.sition, its good dwellings, with their 
beautiful gardens, its spacious streets, ornamented 
with. trees, its well-stocked park, and its blocks 
of buildings, cannot be surpassed by’ any inland vil- 
‘lage or city of Michigan. 

It is located upon the south side of the Huron 
River, and distant from it about eighty rods, on a 
burr oak plain. Most of the streets are at right an- 
gles ; by eight of which the Public Square may be 
approached, The city contains a population of 
almost five thousand. 

Its name is derived from the names of the wives of 
Messrs. Allen and Rumsey, the first inhabitants and 
proprietors of the place, who settled here in 1825. 
The name of one of the ladies was Ann, the other 
Mary Ann ; when they first arrived they made, for a 
temporary shelter, an arbor ; this they occupied until 
they could build a house. The gentlemen, compli- 
mentary to their wives, and in memory of their rus- 
tic arbor, named the place Ann Arbor. The arbor 
was made on the flat, a little west’ of the Lutheran 
Ohurch. Since the first settlement, the town hascon- 
tinued to grow with a steady, healthful increase, and 
now ranks as the third city of Michigan in popula- 
tion. It is the Capital of Washtenaw County. The 
public buildings are substantial, brick edifices, the 
Court House and offices being situated on the Square, 
and the Jail in the northwestern part of the town. 

The city contains one university, one medical col- 
lege, one observatory, one English and classical 
school, two female seminaries, two primary schools, 
ten churches, one flouring mill, one machine shop and 
steam-engine factory, one stove foundry, two plow 
manufactories, one agricultural implement manufac- 
tory, three sash and blind factories, one steam stave 
factory, one steam planing machine, six wagon and 
carriage manufactories; one upholsterer, six cooper 
shops, four harness shops, one rifle shop, two soap and 
candle factories, one glue factory, one rope factory, 
four cabinet shops, two chair factories, one marble 
factory, one mitten and glove factory, oué tobaceo- | 
nist, one turning lathe, ——— joiner shops, two brew- 
erties, one plaster mill, two barber shops, one ashery, 
one brick manufactory, at which is made annually one 
| million of bricks, two lumber yards, four Daguerreian 
artists, two livery stables, three paint shops, four ba- 
kéries, six tanneries, seven meat markets, six black- 
smith shops, four hotels, four drug stores, two shoe 
stores, two hat and cap stores, three Icather stores, 
fifteen boot and shoe manufactories, two dentists, 
three tin shops, four stove stores, two book stores, one 
hook bindery, four jewelry stores, five tailor shops, 














|ery and glass store, one confectionery store, five. mil- 
linery and dress shops, fifteen groeery and provision 
stores, seventeen dry-goods stores, one bank, one bro- 
ker’s office, eleven law offices, twenty-four. lawyers, 
‘eleven physicians, fourteen ministers of the Gospel, 
one telegraph office, two printing offices, from each of 
which issues a weekly paper, the Michigan Argus, 
and the Washtenaw Whig ; both are respectable in 
size, and appear to have a good advertising patron- 
age. In the Argus office.a power press has lately 
been added. 

There is also published at this place The Peninsu- 
lar Journal of Medicine, edited by BE. Andrews, A. 
M., M. D., a monthly of 48 pages. This is a period- 
ical well spoken of by the Medical Faculty, for whom 
it is particularly designed. 

The Michigan University is located in this city on 
a beautiful piece of land, called the University Square, 
containing forty acres, in a square form. This large 
tract of land was presented to the State, for the Uni- 
versity, by the Ann Arbor land company. Thiseom- 
pany was composed of W. S. Maynard, EB. W. Mor- 
gan, Charles Thayer, D. B. Brown and W. R. Thomp- 
son: this land at that time was valued at ten thou- 
sand dollars, and had previously been laid out into 
village lots. These gentlemen, with a public spirit 
rarely equalled, gave it to the State. The University 
is situated in the eastern part of the city ; a spacious 
street surrounds the square, which is enclosed with a 
substantial fence, and has quite a collection of 
trees set upon it. For the literary department there 
are erected two large brick buildings, four stories high, 
on the west side of the square. As dwellings for 
Professors, are four large buildings, two upon the 
south and two upon the north side. Upon the east 
side is The Medical College, a spacious edifice, well 
designad to suit the purposes for which it was erected. 
In the medical department there are about one hun- 
dred and sixty students, with five professors and one 
lecturer. In the literary department.there are eight 
professors on duty, and about ninety students, being 
an increase over the last year of about forty. Two 
of the professors belong to both departments. 
Attached to the University is a large, well selected 
Library and Cabinet. Additional buildings will be 
erected, when needed, as fast as the University funds 
will allow; and the Institution when completed, ac- 
cording to the original design, will be as amply en- 
dowed, and on a scale as extensive as any in the Uni- 
ted States. The University is endowed with a mus 
nificent. donation of land by the United States, 
amounting to forty-six thousand and eighty acres ; 
the interest on the amount sold is applied to. support 
the University, both in its literary and medical de- 
partments. This nowamounts to about twentyfive thou - 
sand dollars per annuin, a sum amply sufficient to pay 
all the necessary expenses of the Institution, at pres- 
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| Lhe Detroit Observatory is situated north of the 
| University, om an eminence, overlooking the valley 
' of the Huron. The site is very appropriate for such 
an “edifice. The building is now nearly completed, 
. and when it reccives its inside finish and fixtures will 
compare favorably with any in the world. The name 
ig. given to it in honor of the citizens of Detroit, who 
with eommendable public spirit, made large donations 
for its erection;» Who would not wish to ascend to 
the-pinnacle of such’ an edifice, and, with such instru- 
ments as are to be placed there, to gaze forth at the} 
wendvovs works of the Creator, in 
“The spacious firmament on high.” 

At the University have already graduated several 
classes of young men, who have gone forth into the 
world, with literary qualifications rendering them fully 
competent to discharge the duties of life, many of 
whom are an orhament to the society, in which they 
move, 

Thé Foundry of Messre. Chapin & Loomis is a large 
andowell conducted establishment, at which are manu- 
faetared plows of various patterns, mill machinery, and 
castings for most kinds of agricultural implements. It 
works up one hundred and fifty tons of iron annually. 

In connection with the Foundry is The Machine 
Shop of Messrs. Chapin, Tripp & Loomis, who manu- 
‘ facture engines’ and boilers of large size. They are 
fully prepared to supply all orders, and furnish engines, 


any place on the line of the Railroad, N. A. Pru- 
den is engaged in making tight works, including well- 
buckets, churns, keelers, kegs and washing machines, 
which may always be found at his shop. 

There are four Hotels in the city ; Cook’s Hotel, 
and the Exchange front the Public Square, and are 
well kept. Solon Cook, of the Hotel, has kept this 
house for sixteen years, during which time he has earn- 
ed the reputation of being fully comp: tent to 1 ‘nister 
to the wants of his guests in a manner satisfactory. 
KE, W. Palmer, of the Exchange, has more recently 
entered upon the business, but appears to be well 
qualified to please all who give hima call. From 
these Houses omnibusses run regularly to and from 
the cars, conveying their guests, free of charge. 

E. M. Gregory has lately taken the Franklin House, 
and fitted it up for the reception of company. Mr. 
G. is well known by the traveling public as the former 
keeper of the Exchange ; his long experience at the 
business qualifies him to minister to the wants of his 
guests. 

The American has just been thoroughly ovehauled, 
renovated and fitted up for the accommodation of 
travelers, by D. A. Moore, who in his new vocation, 
will endeavor to make his guests comfortable. 

The business of the city is large ; it. draws trade 
from several adjoining counties. The city is surround. 
ed by a rich farming district, highly cultivated, and 





boilers ahd gearing for mills. The work from their 
shop is finished in a neat and durable manner. 

The Stove Manufactory of C. $. Goodrich & Son, 
is an extensive establishment. They manufacture an- 
nually, about six hundred stoves of various kinds, of 
excellent: and handsome patterns. Their work is said 
to be equal to any from eastern foundries, for finish 
andstyle. They also keep for sale easternstoves, of which 
they sell from one to two hundred yearly. They make 
annually from three tofour hundred plows of the most 
, approved patterns, among which is the jointer plow. 
They intend to add the manufacture of cultivators. In 
connection with their foundry they carry on the tin, 
sheet-iron and copper business, and make all the arti- 
cles usually called for in that department. 

Farming Implements of all the most usefal kinds 
are manufactured by Moses Rodgers, in a manner 
’ highly creditable to him as a mechanic. 


braces, the most approved agricultural implements. 


Messrs. Tripp & Henning have in successful opera- 


tion one of Crosset’s Stave Machines, with which 
can be made from the bolt, in twenty-four hours, fif- 
teen thousand staves, which when seasoned are joint 
ed by another machine, and made ready for setting up, 
all of which is done by steam power, in a very expe- 
ditious and workmanlike manner. 

At the Cooper Shops of F. E. Jones & D. Heming, 
James Jones and others, are made yearly about 


His assort- 
ment’ will.always be found quite complete, as it em- 


fast: increasing in wealth. Washtenaw is excelled by 
few counties in the State, in population, wealth and 
enterprise, and general intelligence. 

On the north side of the Huron River, is situated 
what is generally called Lower Town. This place 
was included within the village corporation, but the. 
citizens did not wish to be included within the city 
limits, and, by a mutual understanding, were left. out, 
and may with propriety be called the capital of the 
town of Ann Arbor. It has considerable trade, and 
contains one paper mill, one flouring mill, one hotel, 
one market, four groceries, two cabinet shops, three 
shoe shops, one chureh, two physicians, four black 
smiths, five dry-goods stores, one machine shop, one 
turning-lathe, one carding machine, one cooper shop, 
one dentist. 

The Paper Mill of Messrs. Lund, Chapin & Co. 
has four powerful engines, and is an extensive establish- 
ment. They can manufacture six thousand pounds of 
paper per week, for ten months in the year. Their 
business is now wholly confined to the making of print- 
ing and book paper, which is a superior article. The 
publishers of Michigan derive considerable advantage 
from this mill, and Messrs, Lund, Chapin & Oo. 
deserve much credit for their enterprise in fitting up 
the mill, and conducting their business to the satisfac- 
tion of their customers. They are now preparing to 
build another mill, the present one not being-able to 
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fifty thousand flour barrels. They make and ship to 


supply the demand. . 
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city, have found pieces of wood imbedded in the clay. 


| piece of wood. These wells are about fifty rods apart, 


| south part of the city, and S. R. Doty, west of the 
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able to supply the demand. 

At the Machine Shop of T. A. Haviland is manu- 
factared Moore's Patent Wheat Drill, a machine 
well got up, and highly prized by all who have used 
it, for its speed and economy in sowing wheat. Mr. 
Haviland als» makes threshers and straw-cutters, 
whic: are much esteemed by agriculturists, 

_In the vicinity of Ann Arbor there are some items 
of interest to the antiquarian. A large earthern jar 
was found a few years since, on the farm now owned 
by Judge Rumsey, about two miles from the city. 
The jar would contain five gallons. It was disoover- 
ed in the centre of @ small mound, buried perhaps 
three feet below the surface, in an inverted position ; 
beneath it appeared to be a darker shade to the sand 
than that surrounding or above it. The material 
from which it was made was our common brick clay» 
in which was mixed small gravel'stones, The jar had 
been burned, and was of reddish brick color. No- 
thing else was discovered in the mound or about it, to 
give any clue to the time when made, or} by whom 
buried. 

About two miles west of the city is.an Indian 
Mound, which has been but partially examined. The 
site of Ann Arbor has evidently been a camping 
ground of the Indians. One of the laige trails from 
Detroit, to the interior, came to this place, and from 
here branched off into three trails, the St. Joseph 
trail, the. Kalamazoo trail, and the Grand River trail, 
all of which led to the mouths of those rivers, on 


Lake Michigan. 
We believe i it to be the opinion of geologists that 


the Lower Peninsula of Michigan was at some re- 
mote period submerged in water ;| to corroborate 
this is a fact not generally known, that several indi- 
viduals while digging wells within the limits of the 


James Kingsley,;Eisq., found a knot of what appear- 
ed to be an evergreen—this was nearly sound. Capt. 
Goodrich found a piece of wood, about five inches 
wide and eighteen long, of what he thinks was the 
sap and bark of a hollow sycamore tree. The two 
pieces wore about fifty feet from the surface, and‘im- 
bedded in hard clay. We were boring an? artesian 
well and found, about fifteen feet below the surface, a 


The Brickyards of Messas. Maynards, in the 


city, are establishments at which are made one and a 
half million of bricks annually. Large quantities are 
sent to Detroit and other markets. 

The Water Power of Huron River is large, and 
in. the vicinity of Ann Arbor (and not included in the 
above list) is a paper mill, two plaster mills, four 
flouring mills, two. woolen factories, several saw mills, 
and other machinery, all adding to ‘the business of 


Mcrino Sheep. 

‘The sheep represented in the accompanying én- 
graving were selected in France, are'pure blood Me- 
tinos, and were bred by Messra. Gruzert & COvynor, 
who undoubtedly have, for size, constitution, and 
weight of fleece, the best flocks in France. I ob- 
tained my first imported French sheep in 1848, and 
have increased my flock by importations from that 
country every year since. They are unusually large, 
for fine wool sheep, the ewes when of full age and in 
good condition weighing from 120 lbs. to over 200 
lbs. each, and some of the bucks over 300 Ibs. each, 
though these would be unusually large even for this 
class of sheep. Their wool is of good quality, 
though not equal to Saxon for fineness ; but it is as 
fine as the Spanish Merino willaverage. The French 
sheep are not all alike, however, for there is with 
them, as with all other fine wool sheep, a great dif- 
ference in the quality, as well as in the evenness of 
their fleeces. Their wool is very thick and compact, 
more so than I ever saw it on any other breed of 
sheep, covering their entire bodies—is thick and long 
on their bellies and legs, and their heads and faces 
are sometimes so completely covered with wool as to 
blind them, and unless sheared away it frequently in- 
jures their sight. My imported ewes have sheared 
over 15 Ibs. each, on the average, of one year’s 
growth, in a perfectly natural condition, or unwashed; 
and some of my bucks have sheared more than those 
represented in the engraving, at one year’s growth. 

But the weight of fleece much depends on the care 
and condition of the sheep. I never knew a very 
heavy fleece sheared from a sheep in @ very poor and 
thin condition. As it regards my own flock, it has 
always been my aim to take as good care of them as 
I knew how. I do not mean by this that they have 
been highly fed with grain, for too much of that 
would prove an injury rather than « ‘benefit; but I 
have at all times given them an abundance of good, 
nutritious food,—have seen that they had access to 
pure water, particularly in winter—that they had salt 
by them at all times—that they were kept clean and 
well littered in winter, and provided with good, com- 
fortable sheds, (well ventilated) to protect them from 
the storms, These, and many other little cares, are 
indispensable to their health and growth. For nine 
years past I have kept from 250 to over 1,000 sheep, 
and my losses from sheep dying during the winter, 
have not been, on an average, one per cent. This is 
certainly strong evidence that the sheep possess har- 
dy, robust constitutions, but with that they have hdd 
good care, which should be taken in account. 

I have sometimes washed my French sheep, but do 
not generally do so, as they have cost me very high 
prices, and the washing is attended with some: risk. 
Sheep will never go into the water unless compelled 
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would struggle violently, and dragging them into the 
water to wash might prove injurious ; besides, there 
is not sufficient advantage in it to pay for the risk, 
as the wool will net me about as much in one condi- 
tion ag it will in the other, for what is lost in price is 
gained in quantity. Itisin good demand, and will 
sell as readily unwashed, by discounting one-third of 
the weight, to make it equal to common brook 
washing. This is all that has ever been required of 
me, when I have offered mine for sale, and it will 
probably shrink in about that proportion, though 
some fleeces weuld undoubtedly cleanse away more, 
and others less than that. As a whole the wool of 
the French sheep is more inclined to be dry, and they 
have less oily and gummy matter in their fleeces than 
the Spanish Merinos. 

The French sheep areremarkably prolific. A good 
proportion of the ewes have twins, and as they are 
excellent nurses, there is no difficulty in raising their 
lambs. I have never failed of raising more lambs 
than I have had ewes, and it is not uncommon to 
raise fifty per cent more. 

Some contend that the French Merino sheep are of 
a “hot house growth”—that they have attained their 
present large size by a system of high feeding—that 
they are not hardy, and when put on ordinary keep- 
ing would pine away and become a degenerate race ; 
but this has not been my experience with them. 
That the French Merinos have been brought to their 
present: high state of perfection without generous 
keeping, and a judicious and thorough system of 
breeding, is not. to be supposed. What treatment 
has produced the Durham, the Hereford, and- the 
Devon cattle ?—the Clyde, the Norman, and the va- 
rious other improved breeds of Horses ?—the Leices- 
ter, the Bakewell, and the South Down sheep ?—the 
Byfield, the Essex, and the Suffolk swine? Has it 
not been accomplished by good care and skillfu 
breeding ? 

My principal flock was originally pure Spanish Me- 
rinos, and I still keep some of the Spanish pure, but 
the most of my sheep at the present time are crosses 
of Spanish and French Merino, being half and three- 
fourths French blood, and I find the larger the infu- 
sion of French blood, the larger the sheep, and the 
greater the increase in the weight of fleece. I for- 
merly kept the different varieties of Sheep, the Meri- 
nos, the,Saxons, the Southdowns, the Cotswolds, 
&c., more, however, for the purpose of experimenting 
than otherwise. The different kinds were kept and 
fed together, and in all respects fared alike. Some of 
them were kept pure ; others were crossed. The dif- 
ferent varieties are all good for certain purposes— 
some for mutton, others for wool. The French Me- 
rinos, however, from their large size, their great ca- 
pacity. to acquire flesh, together with the large 
fleeces they produce, seem to possess and combine to 





a remarkable degree both qualities—the wool-grow- 
ing with the mutton sheep. 

It is the opinion of some that it requires an equal 
amount of food to produce a pound of flesh and wool, 
without regard to the size or the breed of the sheep— 
that they require and consume food in proportion to 
their live weight. These conclusions I think are er- 
roneous ; in fact I know they are not correct when 
applied to my own flock. ‘That a certain number of 
French sheep require and consume more food than the 
same number of sheep of a much less size there is no 
doubt, but they also produce more flesh and wool, in 
proportion to the quantity of food they consume thea 
any other sheep I ever kept. When- turned out to 
pasture, they are not disposed to wander or ramble 
about like most other kinds, but are much more quiet 
and gentle, and for the amount of food they consume, 
they accumulate flesh and fat faster than any other 
sheep I ever knew, and I have never seen that breed 
of sheep that will produce as much value, or as many 
fibres of wool tothe square inch of surface, as the 
French Merinos. 

My original flock of Spanish Merinos was good, it 
having been selected from the best flock in our coun- 
try without regard to price, and for this reason I was 
exceedingly cautious what I crossed with, so much so 
that after I obtained my first imported French buck, 
I used him only to a limited extent. With my first 
lambs from him I was highly pleased, and when they 
were sheared their fleeces far exceeded my expectations. 
Since then I have had no hesitation about using French 
bucks, and have scarcely used any others, for I find 
the more of that blood there is in my flock the bet- 
ter the sheep suit me, and the more profitable they 
are for wool growing purposes. 

It is to be regretted that there is, in some instan- 
ces, a spirit of animosity springing up between the 
breeders of the Spanish and the breeders of the French 
Merinos. This should not be so. Both kinds of sheep 
are good and there is room for all. None but the 


most friendly feeling should exist between us. If we | 


who are breeding the different classes of sheep, or other 
animals do not exactly agree in all our views, that is 
no reason why we should not feel friendly towards 
each other, and not only friendly, but we should be 
the best of friends. That we should all think alike in 


this, any more than in other things, is not to be ex- | 


pected : and it is well we do not, for if all of us pre- 


ferred Durham cattle, there would be no Devons ; and | 


if we all preferred the Merino or Saxon sheep, there 


would be no Leicester or Southdowns : and so it | 
would be with the other breeds of animals. But let | 


us take a liberal, high-minded, and honorable course, 
not only. with ourselves but with others. Let each 
take his favorite race of animals and make an’ ef 
fort, by a close and careful system of breeding, to im- 
prove them, for there is room for improvement, and 
we should strive by all honorable means to excel each 
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other in obtaining and diffusing the best varieties of| it is not a mere smattering of science that can ‘meet, 
breeding stock. There is no danger of our best im.|the agricultural wants of this state, which can only 
proved breeds of animals becoming too numerous, If} be supplied by a thorough practical knowledge of — 
they are really superior, they will all be wanted and| how to develop the natural resources that exist in the | 
will all be useful. Competition in an honorable and_| soil. 
friendly way can do no harm and may do good, as it; {am aware that much prejudice has hitherto exist- 
is said “competition is the life of business.” It will/ ed in relation to this subject, in consequence of the 
at any rate serve to stimulate us and increase our ef-| failure of experimentalists. This however is fast giv- 
forts to excel each other in producing the best of its| ing way and is destined to be remembered among the 
kind. If those of us who are breeding sheep do not/ things that were. Admitting the importance of the | 
in all respécts coincide in our views, it will probably! education and the necessity of @ college, which shall 
be admitted that we are all aiming at one and the| make this subject the leading idea, what can be done 
same object, and that is to obtain the most profitable} to secure the thing wanted? The only obstacle, of 
breed of sheep, After @ thorough trial, and from! course, is the want of money. There is no other ob- . 
careful experiment, it is my opinion the French Meri-| ject more deserving upon, which state and national 
nos are the most profitable to keep for all purposes. | henefactions could he bestowed. ‘There is land enough 
Of this I have no doubt, though it is mot my wish to| now belonging to the State to endow such an institu- 
dictate for others, a8 they can have the same oppore| tion liberally, if that direction could be given to it. 
tunities for judging that I have had, and can decide /| There is indeed some anxiety to do something in this 
for themselves. However, I am always open to con-| way, but it has been difficult to determine what is 
viction, and if there are any better sheep than the| wanted. ‘This is manifest from the efforts which have 
best French Merinos, Lwould like to see them, and) heen made to provide a “ model farm ;” a thing which 
when convinced of that fact, shall endeavor to pur-| could be of no service whatever, in as much as it 
chase some of them, if possible, as I always go for the | would be of no use to show the people a very fine es- 
best breeding stock that can be obtained. tablishment produced by the treasury of the state, 
Joun D. Parrersox. | unless they were instructed how to do the same thing 
Westfield, Chautaugque Co. N. Y. by their own more limited means. A small farm is 
Agricultural Education wanted for the purposes of experiments and for a bo- 


tanical garden. This difficulty must first be removed, 
‘Ms. Eptroz :—In my last, I set forth to some ex- Whieii'oun Buide tablas by wettig the seachinery a 
tent the importance both of a thorough course of 


tion than i ther way. I propose, that 
scientific training and of a ollege to be devoted ppar| <a pbs bye ietatteg a 


| individuals, who feel an interest in the matter, com- 
ticularly to that object. We have colleges of medi-|+i5¢ and establish a school by private enterprise, so 
cine, of law, and of the art of war ; and why should 


. that our legislature can see what is needed and pro- 
we not have them for the more peaceful and impor-| vide the necessary endowment to make the tuition free 
tant object of Agriculture ? The truth is we have 


been too tonfident about the matter. I am fully sat- i pls relay re ores _ poet 
isfied that nothing could be done to elevate and refine] 4+ Jackson, 
human society more than an institution of this kind. ice eae 
Pass through the land, examine the houses, gardens, In the mean time it is well to look after the little 
farms, door yards, what is the judgment you form ?| that yet remains of the Salt Spring lands, and also 
Wherever you find an exhibition of agricultural taste | t© the proceeds of the swamp lands, to see that they 
and scientific skill you at once say “these people are | not squandered or appropriated to objects of ai 
moral sind refined.” The judgment is uniformly cor-|"F importance.» The funds arising from these lands 
rect. Indeed it is invariably true, that with a heart | USHt to be devoted to the interests of education; 
ence, will be found an elevation of intellect and a strong endowment of such an institution than in any otber 
sense of moral obligation. way. ‘ye 
More would be accomplished in this way by far| 2 may be thought by some of your readers that I 
than by the building of prisons. Who are the erimi-| *tach too much importance to this college, still I 
nals confined in our prisons? Not the scientific ‘and| think otherwise, and believe they will yetthink as 1 do. 
artistic cultivators of the soil. I do rot mean to say | Puno Cust 
that there is any power in science to work a moral j x ; 
reform, only that by this means men will be keptaway} 22> It is stated that the leaves of the coffve plant 
from the alluring circumstances—the temptations to| are really more nutritious and invigorating than the 
vice ; and their reflections will be turned into the chan-] berry ; and that the persons who have tried the infu- 


nels most favorable to intellectual and moral develop-{| sion of the leaves, prefer it to that of the berry, whet’ 
ment and' culture. I would remind the reader that,} treated in the same.way. 
, in : inane | 
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‘The Curoulio. 
(Rhynchenus Nenuphar.) 

By the time this No. of the Farmer will be received, 
the plum weevil will have emerged from the ground, 
and begun its work of destruction. In from ten to 
fifteen days after the blossoms begin to fall from the 
trees, they usually commence their depredations upon 
the small fruit. 

The following description will be found ‘sufficiently 
plain to enable many who have never seen the insect 

to detect it. They are about one- 
fifth of an inch in length, of a 
brown color, with yellow and white 
spots, two humps on their backs, 
a long, crooked snout, and two 
wings. When not in motion, the 
snout is curled up between the fore- 
legs. How far they will fly is not yet 
ascertained; our opinion is that they 
will visit entire neighborhoods in 


search of smooth-skinned fruit, such as the plum, apricot 
andnectarine. Onthefruitthey make a crescentshaped 
puncture, in which they deposit an egg, which soon 
becomes a white grub or larva, eating its way to the 
pit, then the fruit usually falls to the ground, the 
grub crawls out; and makes its exit into the earth, re- 
maining there during the winter ; in the spring it as- 
sumes the form of a beetle, and comes forth ready for 
action. They are very shy, and when at work upon 
the plums, unless closely sought, they will de- 
stroy the fruit upon a tree before they will be seen. 

By suddenly jarring the trees where they are at 
work they will fall to the ground, and possum-like cur] 
Up and appear to be dead, and after remaining so for 
several minutes, they will wake up, crawl about quite 
brisk, and finally fly back to the tree. 

Owing to the almost entire loss of the plum crop 
for several years, the past season was one in which 
man, woman and child, as if by preconcerted action, 
hegan in earnest to rout the enemy. Many experi- 
ments were made, some of which were completely 
successful, while others failed entirely. We were en- 

- abled to make pretty extensive observations of the 
results of different experiments. The following were 
invariably successful : fumigating the trees with to- 
bacco, sulphur or brimstone, for four. or five days in 
succession—placing under the trees as far out as the 
limbs extended, from two to four inches of ashes, 
leached or unleached, if the latter, use a less quantity. 
Another very good practice has been to fence off the 

* frnit ahihd neil ithe torments Abeet daring AD 

the time the plums are dropping from the trees ; the 
‘swine eat the plums containing the grub and destroy 
the entire progeny. 


| The shaking process is another. plan which has. ben} | 
found successful. The mode.,of operation ,ig,;t0 


_| spread a large sheet under the tree, and. by jarring, the 

latter suddenly, the insect falls into the sheet,. whera | 
they look like a pea bug as near as any.thing to). 
On the sheet. they..are 


which we can compare. it. 
easily caught and destroyed. i 

We know of one fruit yard in which , the plums | 
were good, where the only thing done was to shake | 
the tree a few times a day without killing the insects. 
By this experiment it appears they. dislike being dis-: , 
turbed, and leave to seek a more. quiet place to do 
their mischief. We have noticed a few instances . 
where a partial crop of plums, was obtained, where 
cotton or tar was put around the trees. We. think 
the cotton did no good, and the tar was decidedly — 
injurious to the trees. We examined a few.andfound — 
the bark quite dead under the tar, We have noticed |. 
a few cases where the plums were perfect, .without 
anything having been done to ward off the- cureulio, 
but such instances are quite rare, and are the effect of 
some accidental cause. We have several reasons 
which we might assign to justify the opinion that the 
next year will be one in which the curculio: will not 
be as numerous as heretofore. 

By adopting either of the above modes, and doing 
the work of destruction thoroughly, a fair crop of 
plums may be expected—the particular modeto de- 
pend upon circumstances, using the one most; conven- 
ient. 

The smudging process: may be easily. done by a 
child of ten or twelve years ; take a pole as long as 
convenient, saw off the end square, and nail on an 
old tin basin or pan ; put in the pan some live :coals, 
and on the coals sulphur or brimstone. pounded fine, 
elevating.the pole and pan among the branches,» that 
the smoke may come in contact. with all parts of the 
tree,—-this is an easy method and inevery: case that 
has come under our observation it has been: com- 
pletely successful. ‘The ashes are easily’ applied: and 
are fully equal to the smudging’ process, Shaking 
upon sheets is quite laborious, but very effectual. 

The curculio is a fickle minded creature, andit is to 
be hoped that experiments. may be continued : until 
the enemy is completely routed, and we onee: more 
have the privilege of raising plums without : trouble. | 


The Apple Worm. — 

The apple worm has been steadily increasing for 
several years, to such an extent that they destroy in 
some locations the eutire crop of apples, and no or. 
chards with which we are acquainted appear to be 
wholly exempt. Unless something is done to. .pre- 
vent their ravages, we may despair of apples,..As! | 
far as we have made enquiry we find no experiment’ © 
has been tried that has proved successful. A great ’ 
difference of opinion exists a3: to the habits. ofthe, 








apple-worm, or miller, and its whereabouts during. the! | 
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Winter. Some contend that the cocoon may be found 
just below the surface at the base of the tree, attach- 
ed'to the bark. Others maintain that the cocoons 
are to be found on the dry leaves or on small limbs 
‘andunder the loose bark. There are some who af- 
firm that they are as likely to be found on some other 
tree, or on a stump, rail or stones. We have made 
repeated examinations at the base of the tree, and on 
limbs and under the bark, and could never find any 
thing that we supposed to be a cocoon of the apple 
worm. ‘The large number of wormy apples are un- 
mistakable evidences that they have a being some- 
where in or near the orchard. It behooves every one 
who has the opportunity, to try various experiments 
and of the many, some one or more may prove suc- 
cessful—if not, farewell to the apples. It is to be 
hoped that the past winter has been such that the 
apple worm has been destroyed, but of this we have 
no means of knowing, and it should not prevent ex- 
periments. 


U. 8. Pomological Convention. 


The President of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, has issued a call for the fifth session of this as- 
sociatian. ‘The Convention will be held at Horticul- 
tural Hall, in the city of Boston, Massachusetts, and 
will commence on Wednesday the thirteenth of Sep- 
tember next at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The objects of this society are very important to 
nurserymen and fruit growers, and horticultural and 
agricultural societies are requested to send delegates 
to it Amongst them the relative value of the 
several varieties of fruit is made very prominent, re- 
ports are to be read from the several state committees 
which will show the comparative results arrived at 
in each locality and what varieties are most suitable 
for particular sections of the country ; what new va- 
rieties have been discovered to be worthy of cul- 
tivation ; which are fit for general cultivation and 
which for local cultivation ; and what varieties aro 
considered as worthless. 

The society requests members and delegates, and 
indeed all who may feel a friendly interest on the sub- 
jects to come before the convention, to forward spe- 
cimens of the fruits of their respective districts, with 
papers descriptive of the mode of cultivation pursued, 
the diseases or insects prevalent and injurious to ve- 
getation ; with an account of the remedies generally 
used for the same, with such other information as may 
be thought useful to be brought before the members. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has offer- 
ed to provide accommodations for the Society and 
have also agreed to publish its proceedings free of 
expense. 

All packages of fruit intended for exhibition or ex- 
amination, may be addressed as follows: “For the 
American Pomological Society, Horticultural Hall, 





Societies which send delegates, are requested to 
send certificates of their several delegations to the 
President of the American Pomological Society, M. 
P. Wirper. 


Strawberries 
Those who have set out strawberry beds the pres- 
ent season, should pay attention to the rows, keep the 
ground between them loose with the hoe or a light 
spading not to exceed two to three inches in depth ; 
and if it is desirable to have a moderate crop of large 
berries, clip off all runners as fast as they make their 
appearance. Frequent waterings with soap suds, or 
with water slightly alkaline, or simply keeping the 
ground moist, around the hills or along the rows, will 
add greatly to the strength, and bearing qualities of 
the plants, and also give large berries and for a long- 
er season. We need not now recall the statement of 
an experiment which was tried last season by a gen- 
tleman at the south, who kept his beds well moist- 
ened and damp, and by this means caused his plants 
to bear for a much longer season than usual. We 
need not urge the necessity of keeping the beds clean 
and free from weeds and grass. 
Thumb Pruning. 

Considerable labor may be saved in pruning, by 
pinching off all'superfluous buds with the thumb and 
finger. The top may be formed in most cases with- 
out the use of the knife, to suit the taste. It should 
be done as soon as the buds begin to grow, and be- 
fore the wood becomes too hard. If you wish a 
stocky growth, you must prune sparingly, for a tree 
must have leaves as well as roots to support it, and 
naturally the roots and tops of trees correspond with 
each other. Prune your trees so that the tops may 
be formed from one and a half to two and a half feet 
from the gronnd. Experience shows this to be the 
best method. We should be willing to receive bene- 
fit from the experience of others, for our lives are not 
long enough to learn every thing ourselves, and ex- 
perience is a,thorough bred teacher. Skill in horti- 
cultural affairs is the result of experience, and an ac- 
tive, energetic man is one who learns by it, and is 
ready to impart his knowledge to others for their 
benefit. 








Mulching Trees. 


Fruit trees, and shrubbery that has been set this 
spring, should have long manure, straw, saw dust of 
chip manure put around them a little farther than 
the roots extend. The long manure is the best. 
aro heme he eg 8 
ter-—it keeps the ground moist loose. The ma 
nure should not be placed too near the bole of the 
tree, if it is the mice will sometimes make nests, and 
be likely to girdle the tree. 
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The Salt Question. 

Eprror Micnigan Fanuar:—Some of your corres- 
pondents of late seem to be wonderfully exercised in 
mind about the application of a few bushels of salt to 
orehards, for the purpose of destroying worms, in- 
secta, he, 
We do not wish to provoke controversy, but can- 
not forbear commenting somewhat on the strictures 
of C. Q, and Mr. Shearer, in the April and May num- 
bers of the Farmer. 
Weare sorry to be ungrateful, but as we cannot 
see the force of their reasoning, we cannot appre- 
ciate their solicitude for the safety and welfare of our 
orehard. 
C. Q. thinks if an application of ten bushels“fer 
acre is made, we shall not be troubled with worms, or 
fruiteither. ‘Well, friend C. Q., the salt has been ap- 
plied at the rate of four barrels to an acre and a half 
of ground, with the addition of a hundred and fifty 
bushels of strong ashes, and fifty bushels of lime. Our 
trees never looked more healthy and vigorous—are 
loaded with blossoms, and promise an abundant har- 
vest. “ 
Friend Shearer propounds some very grave ques- 
tions, which, no doubt, hé can satisfactorily settle in 
his own mind, but which, to our benighted under- 
standing, appear rather unphilosophical. He wishes 
to know how this salt is to form a component part of 
the apple, and afterwards what part is left for the de- 
struction of worms. Any tyro in animal and vegeta- 
ble physiology will tell him, that its first office will be 
to kill the worms, after which it will be resolved into 
its elements, chlorine and sodium, which will be taken 
up by the roots of the trees,—just as the food of all 
plants is taken up, enter the circulation, and become a 
part of the organic ‘elements of the apple. Again, 
he wishes to know whether salt, which gathers “ cold- 
ness and dampness,” is congenial to orchards. We 
answer, most emphatically, yes. All pomologists dis- 
card the use of heating manures, and recommend cool- 
ing ones, such as hog manure, peat, muck, spent tan- 
bark, &c. Again, he asserts that orchards bordering 
on the ocea nare “ knotty, stunted and mossy, and bear 
wormy, diminutive frait;’ and ascribes the cause to 
the “salt breeze” of the ocean. If the condition of 
orchards and fruit in those localities is such as he 
describes, we think a more rational solution of the 
cause would be in the sterility of the soil rather than 
in the presence of salt. But then it would be an ex- 
trayagant and prodigal outlay, to apply salt at the 
rate we proposed ! Who would grudge an hundred 
dollars annually, if by its judicious expenditure, he 


ting the growth of the fruit of twenty acres of or- 


Prof. Mapes, of the Working Farmer,-—than whom 
a more practical and scientific agriculturist the eoun- 
try cannot produce—earnestly recommends the use of . 
salt for orchards, and says an application of six bush- 
els to the acre is certain destruction to the ¢ut and 
wire worms. In Vol. 1., page 186 of this most valu- 
able periodical, is the following recommendation :— 
“ Salt is a good manure in old orchards, for all kinds 
of fruit trees, Apply eight or ten bushels to the 
acre. For plum trees, twenty bushels to the acre, 
half a peck to the square rod.”. In the paragraph 
immediately preceding this is the statement that, “on 
most lands, and on most crops salt is a good manure, 
and its utility in point of economy depends on the 
price, the priee of other manures, the price of pro- 
duce, &c. On old lands it is valued for destroying 
insects, and in England it is frequently used for this 
purpose, even where it has no important beneficial ef- 
fects as a manure,” 

We have been in the habit, for years, of sowing 
salt on our onion beds for the purpose of destroying 
the worms, and never have'been troubled with them. 
This spring, a peck of salt, and a half bushel of strong 
ashes were sown on a bed 30 feet long, by 8 feet 
wide, after the seed had been put in the ground. 
The onions are all up nicely, and no worms trouble 


them. Respectfully, J. 5. Trssrrs. 
Plymouth, May, 1864. 


A Caution to Writers. 


Messrs. Epitors:~I have occasionally sent you a com- 
munication and thus far you have always given them 
a place in your valuable paper, I may still continue to 
do so now and then, but I do assure you not with a 
desire of their being published unless you esteem them 
meritorious. Indeed there are so many random writers 
now-a-days on agricultural subjects that I am quite 
shy of appearing as one among them. 

Sometimes much mischief is done, for some persons 
seem to take it for granted that everything published 
in a professed agricultural paper is true to the letter. 
I am not myself one of that class, but my wife who 
takes an especial interest in everything horticultural, 
is apt to be thus deceived. And here allow me to 
state a case in which a communication from some wri- 
ter of the class referred to was the means of doing me 
more damage than all the benefit I shall probably de- 
rive from any publication for many years. It is true, 
the error was soon detected and noticed in the same 
paper, in a subsequent number, but the mischief was 
done, and I am grieved in consequence every time I 
look among my choice plum trees, and see some dead 
and others decaying which must die in a year or two. 
Yes, trees on which I had expended more pains and 
labor than I had ever done to any others in my life, 
or shall do again ; fine bearing trees of choice fruit, 
the like of which I cannot replace in my remaining 








papers are replete with recommendations of its use. 


life. You may possibly recollect having seen it most 
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positively asserted that a ring of tar put upon the ~ Black Knot oi Plum Trecs. 
body of the tree earl ywould prevent the eureulio from , : cena : 
ascending and then protect the fruit. My wife being | The se rea nee pe ms ea the ‘only 
all alive to adopt ‘any method that would accomplish “49 wh wind : - ne wow he = te of 
that object, had the experiment tried at once ; and! the ere ‘€ wap Ow ees Sad “Bes ia 
without delay. This should be done as soon as dis- 
sad indeed has been the consequence. ; , 
‘ ld be 1 a humane icovered. If not destroyed the entire tree will be killed. 
7 aaa se ; oe ere een Se | The habits of the insect that does the mischief is not 
say nothing of the pun shment due the man through 'fally known, therefore unusual effort should be made 
whose inexcusable ignorance or carelessness the injury | 
" to destroy them. 
has been done. Yours truly, <- 
J.B. K. or Attroax. | GBares—Professor Mapes, of New Jersey, says, 
May 11th, 1854. | with reference to grapes : 
[The article to which our Allegan friend refers, will spring otsmet a oon w the grapes wt re ae 


be found at page 123 of the last volume of the Far-| off all the shoots, three eyes beyond the fruit. 














In that article it will be seen that Mr. Eastman gx-jeres bayonet inaction. ‘ ae en i sprout. 
peesaly, says that he applied tar to two pion trees, and | ome they will eat those tender twigs and let the rest 
he also states that he kept the tar moist upon one of} alone. | Never cut off leaves to let the sun in to ripen 
the trees, but that the “other died in consequence ofthe fruit ; it will ripen faster with than without the 
having dropped its fruit the year before.” This was| leaves Bg CAMO, ERS, Vine sop pay. os 
eae eae hem with weak guano water, and two r Wi 
no good reason for the death of the tree, aud it is one | weak potash water. This will give more fruit and 
likely that it died from the application of the tar,) better flavor. Grape vines are rank feeders ; 80 are 


which if applied to the bark of young trees, at a time | raspberries and blackberries.” 


when it is green and porous, as itis in the spring, | G ot sae ee " tid “eanat 
to Bigg ep rept: lily tag . tay; GRAPES.—~According to my experience, the 
would have the same effect as girdling them, for the tar} roductive way of growing the American Grape is to 
hus, even if it had no chemical effect, would be absorb-| fet jt climb into a tree. In April, 1839, I planted out 
ed into the pores, where it would harden and stop the |some Isabella, from cuttings of the previous spring, 


downward ciculation of the sap, destroying the tissue, |on the south side of a close board fence and allowed 
On old trees, where the rough old bark would \them to run wild, for an experiment, into some Peach 
: ; , ‘trees on the other or north side of the fence. From 
protect the inner cuticle, we have no doubt that ca-| nat period to the present they have never been touch- 
ses have occurred where no damage to the tree occur-|ed by a knife, for I liked to see them riot in their na- 
red. But it isa dangerous remedy for ihe curculio, | tive luxuriance. They annually bear in immense pro- 
and we cannot regard it a3 cither safe or sure. fusion ; so enormously, indeed, that it must be wit- 
inessed to be credited. They have, however, nearly 
The experience of J. R. K. is just that which should idestroyed their supporters, which, of course, I- could 
be published, because it will be the means of pre-|not prune on. account of the grapes ; but. the latter 
venting losses to others, such as he has experienced, | hide. the pay cap clas a} of ane paachey Soe 
. : ; e >» 3 
and, whieh Vinge whe ches: taken set ws = ts ers a Cintda correspondent of The Horticulturist. 
choice fruit trees, will know how to appreciate. W hen; We have several grape vines running up into trees, 
contain information so important, and experience $0 | +4 we have never pruned, they bear abundant crops 
valuable, J. R. K. will always find his communications of fruit, and more perfect than any grown upon trellis 
feaustied fnithe Former eedin,| ‘es, and have never been affected by the mildew. 


0 











rc au Romane: -F en a yp Cucumpers.— | Tar Pracu Worwe-Mr. Thompson, one of the 
Take a lar, arrel or hogshead ; saw it in two in the | : mit ee : 
middle, and bury each half in the ground even with | Dest. horticulturalists in Burlington Vermont, finds 
the top. Then take a small keg and bore a hole in| that: a good way to get rid of the peach worm, is by 
the bottom ; place the keg in the centre of the bar-| wrapping a black cloth round the tree next to the 
< the to eae with io panei. and fill is the he ‘ground. ‘The worms locate under the cloth, without 
rel aro e keg with rich earth, suitable for the}; : exposed 
growth of cucumbers. Plant your seed midway be. boring into the wood; and can ‘thus easily be 
tone edges ee ~o keg, and make a kind of ar- | 2nd killed. rm 
a foot or two high for the vinesto runon. When! A. wisn ‘ror rReEs—One of the speakers at the 
the ground becomes dry, pour water in the keg in the |... rene re 
preemngerit, will pass out of the bottom of the keg in| New York Farmer's Club recommended the following 
the barrel and rise up to the roots of the vines, and | wash for trees : 





this ‘way will grow to a great size, as they are ew pot, and dissolve it in a gallon of water. Thei 
independent . of both drouth and wet weather. will take off all the moss and dead bark, and 


ih make 





i can be kept moist hy pouring water into the|them as smooth as though po 

















al 





mer, and was published before it came into our hands. | sprout again, and must again be pinched off, three | 


keep them ‘moist and green. Cucumbers ctltivated’ “Heat’one — of sal soda to redness in an — 
ir 
all 


wet weather the barrel can be covered, and in dry tho| the insects on all fruit).trees or > vines, and make ; 
fsb and old 
trees bear anew. i 
























||>iiutelligent society, has become imbued with useful 


|/e¢@ apon to teach, is full, accurate and practical ; and 
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‘EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
Education. 


Mr. Eprror :—Farmers are interested in what per- 
“tains to the improvement and cultivation of the soil : 
and they are also interested in what pertains to the 
improvement of the mind. 


The friends of education, in this state, have been 
active in their efforts to provide the means and facili- 
ties for mental improvement free to all. Among the 
results of these efforts, are, liberal expenditures—an 
increase in taxes—and a more than corresponding in- 
crease in the price of teacher's wages. The farmers 
and mechanics and those who read your Farmer, con- 
stitute a great proportion of the community ; and as 
we are all interested in this subject, it is proper that 
there should be free discussion, touching the direction 
and character which these educational efforts are to 
take. 


There can be no reasonable objection to increased 
taxation for the purpose of providing the means and 
of enhancing the facilities for acquiring knowledge. 
Nor is it to be regretted that the services of teachers 
command a higher price. But under these circum- 
stances, a legitimate enquiry arises—Are the benefits 
of these efforts and results equal to the anticipation 
of the friends of education ? “ Where much is given, 

much is required.” We have a State University—a 
State Normal School—-Union Schools—Teacher’s In- 
stitute—Teacher’s Association—a Journal of Educa- 
tion—and free schools. And in view of all this—the 
question recurs, cui bono? Not but that our educa- 
tional advantages are valuable ; but, so far as my 
observation extends, the benefits actually experienced, 
asexhibited in our schools, under the existing modes of 
instruction, are not commensurate with the means and 
efforts for their production. 


Are the characters of teachers equal to the requisite 
standard? Are their qualifications adequate to their 
profession? Are the modesof instruction what they 
should be ? Let us present a person, as a standard, 
‘whose ideal fitness as a teacher, will be generally con- 
ceded: “To wit—a gentleman of irreproachable mor- 
al character, entirely devoid of anything vulgar or un- 
becoming in speech or action; easy and affable in 
his address—exhibiting in his manners and deport- 
ment a graceful familiarity with the most approved 
customs and courtesies of respectable society ; one, 
whose mind, by reading, observation, and contact with 








knowledge of a general and practical character ; one 
whose knowledge of the different branches he is call- 


‘whose knowledge of himself and of human nature is 
match as to enable him to control his own actions and 

‘the actions of others, with ease. Let us follow this 
“exemplar into the school-room, and witness the dis- 

















charge of his duties there. | He will hear his: pupils | 
read with attention—he will mark closely and’ aecu- 
rately each error in the performance—will himself read 
the sentence repeatedly, in a manner'so as' to convey 
to the hearer the full and just’ meaning’and spirit of 
the author’s ideas; pronouncing rapidly and correctly 
each word, with that emphasis, tone and modulation 
of voice, which indicate a just appreciation of the views 
of the author. The pupil will not only be required, 
80 far as practicable, to copy his example in reading, 
but he will also be required to give definitions of words 
and to point out the defects and excellencies of the 
other readers in the class. In short, the pupil will be 
drilled right, till he reads right. The importance of 
spelling correctly will be practicularly enforced upon 
the mind of the pupil. He will be told that if he 
wishes the epithet of illiterate to be indelibly fixed to 
his character, his easiest and surest way to accomplish 
it, is to neglect to learn to spell, while the opportunity 
at school is presented. This matter will never be 
overlooked. But by various exercises, from the book 
and out of it will a knowledge of this branch be imparted 
In learning to write the scholar will not only be taught 
how to use his pen, but more particularly his mind. 
He will be taught never to make @ mark or a letter 
until jirst forming in his mind the size, shape, form, 
and perfect image of that mark or: letter, and that as 
the correctness or beauty of such mark or letter de- 
pends upon the correctness of the image formed in the 
mind, no effort should be wanting to furnish the mind 
with correct specimens, and to attentively copy such 
specimens on paper. In teaching rithmetic, the ex- 
amples under the rules in the books, will form but: a 
part of the exercises of the pupil. He will be requir- 
ed to perform sums and answer questions of a practi- 
cal character, until he will be prepared to discharge 
correctly the duties appertaining to the business oceu- 
pations of life in which this branch is concerned. In 
imparting a knowledge of Geography the memory 
will be aided by requiring the pupil to fix in his mind 
as he advances, a map of the world ; so that by asso- 
ciation, the relative position of the different places 
upon the globe, can be readily explained. In’ re- 
gard to Grammars, and other studies—the same en- 
lightened and thorough method will be observed ‘in 
imparting instruction. There will be no blending or 
merging of a dozen minds together, so as to obtain one 
good scholar out of the whole, by calling for answers, 
by “the:class.” Each scholar will be required to know 
and answer for himself alone. An independence of 
knowledge—an individuality of character, so essential 
to success in life, will not be undermined and deatroy- 
ed by the injurious system of suffering questions to be 
answered, parrot-like, by “the class.” Where the eir- 
cumstances of the school, and the.age and capacity of 
the pupils will admit of it, particular attention will be 
paid to composition and declamation. ach Saturday 














this teacher will require a review lesson ; embracing, 
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the entire lessons for the week. And the last two 
weeks of the quarter or school, will be devoted to a 
review of the studies of the entire quarter or school. 
And in addition to all this—and as of more im- 
portance than the possession of mere literary acquire- 
mente—thig teacher will, at the close of each week, 
by familiar lectures, instil into the minds of his pupils 
eorrect principles of moral action, proper notions of 
their duties, noble and generous sentiments, useful 
views in relation to their manners and deportment, 
and the importance of obtaining wisdom. 
In this meagre delineation of the characteristics of 
a competent teacher, I have designedly made no dis- 
tinction between the duties appertaining to the teach- 
er of a common school and one of a higher school. 
The matter of qualification and of branches taught, 
applies with equal propriety to all schools, so far as 
this outline extends. Now, it will be admitted, I ap- 
prebend, that our teachers do not, as a profession, 
come up to the standard here indicated. How uear 
they may approximate to it, is left for the public to 
judge. My object is to bring this subject, which is 
admitted by all to be one of paramount importance, 
up to the light of public opinion. A sketch has been 
drawn, so that no charge might be made of present- 
ing a “railing accusation” ; and if the views offered 
be correct, it follows that those, who from their posi- 
tionsand occupations have the interests of education 
more particularly under their charge, have a field be- 
fore them in which there is yet something to be done. 
I am one of those who think that our system of edu- 
cation should be such as is best calculated to imbue 
the minds of our youth with intelligence, virtue and 
honor, and fit them for the discharge of their duties 
as citizens, with credit to themselves and usefulness to 
society ; and that educational efforts should be di 
rected to this end, even if it should interfere to some 
extent with instraction in Greek, Hebrew and Latin, 
and the more abstruse branches of the Mathematics. 
A Farmer. 





Bongs DECOMPOSED BY HEATED DUNG.—We find the 
following in a recent number of the New England 
Farmer to which it was sent by a correspondent “ An 
intelligent and thoughtful neighbor of mine, Mr. Ed- 
ward Willis, a soap manufacturer, recently made an 
experiment with bones. Taking a quantity of bones, 
some of them large, and most of them smaller than 
a man’s two fists, he made a good layer of fresh horse 
dung, in which he placed a layer of bones, then anoth- 
er layer of manure. ‘Then a layer of bones, and so on 
to the top, covering the bed over well with the dung. 
It lay somewhat longer than he intended and wasallow- 
ed to become to some degree fire-fanged. But the 
bones were entirely decomposed, disintegrated and dis- 
solved, so that the whole heap had become a homo- 
geneous mass, and the bones could not be detected in 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


From a Farmer's Daughter. 

Mz. Eprror:—~-We are requested to lay aside our 
“cheap bonnets of straw,” and defend ourselves from 
the charges our good brother farmer hes felt disposed 
to bring against us. I am a farmer's daughter, but 
beg to be excused from being included in his classifi- 
cation of “our daughters.” 

Among the numerous grievances, to which our 
brother has so patiently submitted, are “our idleness, 
and ignorance as to what pertains to domestie econ- 
omy.” Methinks in the latter we are pretty well 
versed, or we would not be so very well contented 
with cheapness all around. It is true we have not, 
nor can we be expected to have, the long-studied, and 
practical economy of our grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers. If we are wrong for being as we are, 
a deplorable sin must lie at somebody’s door,—either 
our mothers are not capable of teaching us the art, 
or we are too dull of comprehension to learn the 
great lesson set before us. If the former is true, we_ 
are not to be blamed—and if the latter, it is more a 
misfortune than a fault, and we should be pitied rather 
than censured. But seriously, as for either of the 
above named stupidities being justly ‘ chargeable 
against our mothers or us, I for one deny that they 
are so. I would like to ask our brother a few ques 
tions. Are we to trudge from morning till ‘night 
within the compass of our little kitchens, merely be- 
cause we are farmer’s daughters? Shall no desire for 
pleasure or amusement dare to cross our brain, be- 
cause we live in the country ? Are we to be so sel- 
fish as to confine our friendships and sympathies to 
our own firesides, imparting no good to others, and 
receiving none from them ? Do not understand from 
this that I would advocate the spinning of street 
yarn, for stocking yarn is always the most comforta- 
ble to my feet. Strange as it may seem, it is yet true 
that we can love the music of the spinning wheel, and 
at the same time not be insensible to the charms of 
other kinds of music. “Weaker and wiser,” is the 
proverb of the present age, for we cannot endure the 
laborious toil, the deprivations and hardships our 
grand parents were called to pass through. And 
then, if we were to card and spin and weave our own 
wool, our great factories must be idle, or turned into 
houses of refuge for the many thousands who now 
toil there to supply the wants of nature. Many of 
them get but a small share of this world’s goods ; 
don’t let us, quiet and content as we are disposed to 
live, cultivate the love of labor to such an extent as 
to deprive them of that little ! 

Are we drones in the hive? if so, cannot some 
thing be done, or is our case hopeless? Pray don't 

condemn without mercy, and give us up altogether 
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farmer who can sit at his ease and sow his seed or 
reap his harvests; for machines of all kinds have 
been invented for his comfort and convenience,—and 
for the sake of our peaceful souls, we hope they will 
not deprive us of the little benefit we derive from the 
improvements that have been made in our depart- 
ments of business. Ask the aged grandmother, worn 
out and decrepid with the labors of early years, what 
her opinion is in regard to the inventions that have 
been made for the relief of farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters, and she will tell you she rejoices to see the day 
that we are exempt from such laborious toil, and are 
permitted the privilege of gracing a new sphere. 











his eyes unpleasantly, I would just hint that we are 
very willing to exchange them for rich cashmeres and 
velvets—no doubt they would be much more becom- 
ing. Now the truth is, farmers’ daughters need only 
to be more known to be better appreciated ; they 
have inherited capabilities and talents, which need 
only an opportunity for improvement and exercise to 
make them really accomplished ladies. Let such op- 
portunities be given them by those who have the 
power and means ; let their minds be stored with use- 
ful knowledge, and they will, from natural instinct, 
adopt the lady-like accomplishments of the day. 
Then our farmers’ sons will not be forced to the pain- 
ful necessity of resorting to cities and villages to 
choose companions for life. 8 M. C. 

Battle Creek, May, 1854. 

[Other communications on the same subject as 
the above, have been received, but too late for this 
number. 

We are glad to see that our farmers’ daughters are 
awake on the subject of their claims and rights, and 
hope they will convince our correspondent, and farm- 
ere’ sons in general, that as a class they are not guilty 
of wilful ignorance, and are ag capable of making 
good, sensible “companions for life,” as they are of 
defending themselves from a charge at once unjust 
and ungenerous.—Ep. | 


Howell Farmers’ Club. 


Mr. Jounstons :—Permit me, through the col- 
umns of your excellent paper, to call the attention of 
farmers ib Livingston county to the Farmers’ Club. 
The members of this club meet regularly once a 
month, and an opportunity is thus afforded for all 
_ who wish, to improve themselves, and at the same 
time to aid in benefitting others, by an interchange of 
thought and experience, or by advancing new ideas 
and suggesting experiments for future trial. Such re- 
unions cannot fail of resulting in good, both to the 
farmers and their wives. 

The meeting at Judge Buckland’s was one to be 
long remembered, on account of the goodly number 
of cheerful faces and the sincere enjoyment that 






















































































If our cheap dresses annoy our neighbor, or affect | 


a cordial welcome, and nothing was wanting to gratify 
the taste of the most fastidious. How different is 
such areception and such enjoyment from that which 
one would meet with at a fashionable party in the 
city, where smiles, like other parts of the head-dress, 
are made up for the occasion, where no friendship 
seems real, but all manufactured to suit the times and 
the guests. The host or hostess may greet you with 
a polite, formal bow, perhaps you may be permitted 
to touch the ends of their fingers, but etiquette 
scarcely allows the relaxation of a muscle of their 
faces after each feature has once been carefully ad- 
justed. 

Let one who has always lived in a city, mingling 
only with the gay and fashionable, and who is entirely 
unacquainted with the habits and comforts of a farm- 
er’s life, let him come into the country and ‘attend the 
meeting of a “ Farmer’s Club,” and he will soon dis- 
tinguish the difference between true and false polite- 
ness, and apparent and real enjoyment—that which is 
natural and comes from the heart, and that which is 
assumed. Here he will find no studied elegance—all 
is natural anp independent, and if he has a heart he 
will exclaim, “I would a farmer’s life were mine.” 
Then success to the “Farmer's Club”—long may it 
continue to flourish. Would that I could be classed 
among the happy number of independent farmers. It 
is true they labor early and late, and earn their living 
by the sweat of the brow, but, as has been often re- 
marked, when the day’s labor is finished they can re- 
tire to rest with the consciousness that their stock and 
crops are growing while they sleep. 

Long will I remember that meeting of the “Farm- 
er’s Club,” long may the Judge and his agreeable wife 
live to enjoy their prosperity, and when their course 
on earth is finished, may eternal rest in Heaven be 
theirs. Grack. 

Howell, April, 1854. 


[Will cither of our fair correspondents, Grace or 
Cora, furnish us with some more definite idea of the 
plan of improvement pursued by the Farmer’s Club ? 
Are questions proposed or subjects chosen at one 
meeting for discussion at the next ? and is the discus- 
sion carried on in a general desultory manner, or ac- 
cording to parliamentary rules? And what part do 
the ladies take in the proceedings ? Have they also 
experiments to relate, and problems in household eco- 
nomy to solve? Or are the preliminary and subse- 
quent duties of the supper table considered sufficient 
for them ? 

We observe in the New England Farmer, an excel- 
lent system of operations laid down for the Concord 
Farmer's Club for the coming season. A committee 
was chosen to make out a list of experiments, one or 
more of which was to be given to each member for 
trial during the present year. A number of proposi- 
tions were made out and assigned to the members ; 









seemed to pervade all hearts. All were received with 
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they consist. of experiments in the various ways of 
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cultivating grains and roots and in the application 
and management of different kinds of manures. The 
results. are to be compared by weight and measure 
and reported to the society. 

Now, if they have not already done so, why could 
not, the ladies of the Livingston and other clubs adopt 
# similar system in regard to the products of the dairy, 
the loom, the garden and yard; the management of 
children, kitchen economy and household affairs in 
general. In all these departments, which belong pe- 
culiarly to.woman, there is ample room for improve- 
ment. But most particularly is there need for reforms 
in kitchens and dairies somewhere, judging from the 
products exposed for sale in our city markets. Ah 
ladies! were you compelled the year round to scent 
your pantries, ornament your tables, and poison your 
own and your children’s stomachs with the highly-fla- 
vored, variegated, nauseating substance for which we 
are obliged to pay from twenty to thirty cents per 
pound, and call it butter, you would soon be devising 
ways and means to introduce a copious hot water bath 
emong churns, pans, pails and milk things in general. 
Where s0 many varieties of the article mis-called but- 
ter, all bad, can come from is more than we can tell, 
but it is a serious truth that the golden hued and sa- 
vory. rolls we once knew by that name have been so 
long among the things that were, that only the ghost 
of their memory visits us now. Michigan furnishes 
as good waterials for butter 23 any other State ; that 
60 little good, and so much that is totally unfit for the 
table should find its way into market must be charged 
to the mismanagement of the makers. Will not our 


farmers’ wives and daughters, whether belonging to 


clubs or not, take the matter in hand, and not only 
redeem their credit as good housekeepers, but aid in 
restoring smiles and good nature to many families 
around our city breakfast and tea tables, where rancid 
looks and strong expressions have become habitual 
from mere force of association ?—~EKp. | 


Quilting F: Frames. 


Epiror Micuigay Farwer :—Sir :—An article on 
the subject of “quilting frames” appeared inthe April 
number of the Farmer, and this suggested a few 
thoughts about patch-work quilts and quilting which 
I would like to express through the same medium. 
So much valuable time and material have been wast- 
ed in making what are called fancy quilts, that it has 
become one of the sins of the age, and really requires 
some missionary evangelist of a reformer to take 
ground against it. Indeed, much of the breath that 
has been spent in bewailing the wrongs of women, 
might have been far more profitably employed in cor- 
recting some of the domestic errors they have been 
led into by a spirit of rivalry, which is as often car- 
ried to excess in trifles as in pursuits of the highest 
importance. I have known a mother and her daugh- 
ter spend weeks in stitching green vines, bearing bla- 


zing yellow flowers and buds of sanguine hue, on a 
white ground, and then devote weeks more to the 
quilting for no other earthly purpose when the thing 


and finer quilted bed spread than their neighbors, 
Other women I have known whose neglect of house- 
hold duties was apparent even beyond the discomfort 
it caused at their own fireside, who would yet, boast 
of the weeks and even months, devoted to a single 
quilt, in many instances the value being estimated by 
the time consumed, somewhat on the principle of the 
mechanical powers, I fancy, that what is lost in time 
is gained in power ; that is, power to boast over a 
neighbor who actually quilted a “ Philadelphia pave- 
ment” in five weeks, while their “Tulip quilt” oceu- 
pied just six weeks and four days! These precious 
articles are kept folded up in the most careful manner ; 
it would not do to use them for fear of soiling, for the 
first touch of soap suds would make them look like a 
flower garden after a June frost. They may possibly 
adorn the bed on particular occasions, but never with 
any idea of the comfort they may give ; for, as when 
brought out for show, they are wrapped in their fold- 
ing sheets and put out of sight before any sleeper has 
an opportunity to test their virtues. 

But there are many women whose situation in life 
allows them leisure and means to appropriate as they. 
please without neglecting their families, and they plead 
in defence of this practice, that besides taxing their 
artistic ingenuity and amusing their leisure hours, it 
teaches them to. sew neatly ; and in their opinion, the 
worst that can be said of it is, that it is an innocent 
amusement. In the first place it is not an innocent 
amusement, as no occupation can be so that involves 
a total waste of time and money. The art of sewing 
neatly is a most desirable accomplishment for any la- 
dy, but can be learned as easily and to much better 
purpose on something useful, or at least ornamental, 
| which these angular-leaved, gaudy flowered quilts can- 
‘not be considered by any person of correct taste. If 
the employment of leisure time is the best excuse la- 
dies have for torturing nature out of shape and coun- 
tenance, or color, let them consider if there are not 
more humane ways of appropriating this leisure and 
at the same time better motives to incite them to la 
bor than the gratification of an idle vanity. There, 
are within the reach of every woman noble objects on 
which her spare time and money may be expended. 
“The poor we have always,” but if the spirit of benev- 


clothes, aud there are still means and leisure to spare, 
let it be remembered how many without those means 
are pining with thirst for the sparkling waters of knowl 
| edge which lie so temptingly near, but. alas, are sel- 
dom reached except through the golden gate, a gate 
which gold alone can unlock. There is scarcely 4 
community where aid is not needed in the cause of 
education ; even if the schools are free, or nearly 80, 





was done, than to be able to show a brighter colored . 














volence can be satisfied with the offering of old | 
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the want of suitable clothing and books often prevents 
maby an-eager student from pursuing the course in 
which by intellect he is qualifiedto excel ; and there 
is no cause which pays back a more abundant interest 
to the liberal giver. 

But this digression is unnecessary ; no woman of 
ordinary sense will need to be told where to look for 
the most suitable recipient of her surplus funds, she 
has ‘only to be reminded that there may be a better 
and a nobler aim in life than to live for self alone, and 
her good judgment will dictate the rest. 

I was speaking of patch-work quilts ; there are oc- 
casions when it is both good sense and economy to 
make them, but not of the kind to which I have re- 
ferred. Every farmer's wife, and many another judi- 
cious, economising housekeeper, knows that the skirts 
of old dresses can be made to do double service when 
worked into b€dquilts, on which the children can take 
their early lessons in needle-work, and the quilting it- 
self if, performed on the good old system of neighbor- 
ly reciprocity, could easily be done in one or two af- 
ternoons ; those new-fashioned frames too, of which 
your correspondent speaks would be a great addition 
to the comfort and convenience of a social quilting 
party in a small farm house. It is good economy in 
many families to make bedding in this way, for half 
worn. calico will last much longer if made into quilts 
than it will in garments for the children, in which case 
it-would be necessary to buy new for the beds. There 
would be no temptation to a foolish waste of time in 
following “cunningly devised” patterns ; 1 moderate 
share of womanly taste and judgment in arranging the 
colors, and the ordinary short-stitched, running-hand 
of the good housewife, are all sufficient. If a nicer 
outside covering is desired make a spread of furniture 
calico or a plain white quilt ; either would bein better 
taste and much more economical than the perpendi- 
cular tulips, staring roses, dahlias and other anomalous 
representations, or rather misrepresentations, of the 
productions of nature. But if custom still renders 
this perversion of talent necessary in certain. neigh- 
borhoods, let us at least hope it will not seck a more 
public exhibition by a display at our State Fairs, 
















































Farmers’ Clubs. 

One of the most satisfactory evidences of the in- 
creasing interest felt in agriculture, is the formation 
of Farmers’ Clabs, or neighborhood associations for 
the investigation of subjects connected with the cul- 
tivation of the soil. Farmers have too long neglect- 
éd to profit by the old saying, that “in union there is 
strength.” Mechanics, tradesmen, and professional 
men have had societies, and auxiliaries, for the pro- 
tection of their peculiar interests, while farmers, as a 
class, have, been contented to live .in, isolated igno- 
rance, taking little pains to inform themselyes, and 
still less to seek information of others. If they had 
“bad luck” with their cattle, or their crops failed, 
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Providence and the weather generally bore the blame, 
while if suecess crowned their efforts, they pocketed 
the credit with the profits, or laid it at the door of 
“ chance,” regardless of the claims of Providence, the 
weather, or the soil, But this state of things has in 
a measure passed away ; farmers are learning to give 
credit and blame where they are duo; and in study- 
ing to develope the hidden resources of the soil they 
are also developing the energies and resources of their 
own minds. The analogy between the cultivation of 
the mind and that. of the soil, might. be. traced to. mi- 
nute particulars, but leaving this for those who. have 
more leisure for the nice discrimination, we would 
merely suggest that the sub-soil plow of inquiry be 
freely used in the fallow grounds of the former, and 
that wherever fertilizers are needed, no pains or ex- 
pense should be spared in their application. Drive 
your plow to the bottom of the questions affecting 
your interests--let the light: of science exercise its 
invigorating influence, and, if you have none of your 
own, buy, beg, or borrow from the compost heaps of 
practical experience, which have been accumulating 
in odd nooks and corners all over the world, ever 
since Noah planted his vineyard in the valley of Ara- 
rat. 

These Farmer’s Clubs are just what are needed in 
every farming community, to provoke inquiry, pro- 
mote investigation, satisfy doubts, kill humbugs, and 
make truth and science practically useful. But to ac- 
complish this most successfully, there must be system 
and perseverance among the members. A thousand 
rails scattered at random over your premises will have 
no eflect in keeping the catilefrom your crops ; neither 
from the plowing of a single furrow, however well it 
may be done, can you expect to raisé a very abun- 
dant harvest, though you may sow the best of seed 
in the richest of soils. If you would have a fence, 
|gather your scattered rails, join length to length, and 
jlot them rise in regular succession ; if you would reap 
ja harvest worthy of the soil, the tiller, and the soul 
| whose food it is to be, lay open furrow after furrow, 
loug, and wide, and deep-fertilize, sow your seed, 
cultivate, and give it time to mature, before you 
stretch forth your hand for your reward. A random, 
desultory conversation, however entertaining it may 
be at the time, cannot prove as permanently bene- 
ficial as a systematic investigation of some particular 
subject. It is customary, we believe, in regularly or- 
ganized associations of this kind, at;each meeting to 
de side upon a topic for diseussion at the succeeding 
one ; when each member is expected to bring forward 
what knowledge he has been able to gather, to add to 
the general stock. Those who keep memorandum 
books, find their statistics of loss and gain: in stock 
and crop raising, very convenient on such occasions, 

We do not know what course the farmers of ovr 
state pursue at their club meetings, but will give be- 
low the list of experiments recently made. out and 
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distributed for trial among the members of the Con- 
cord Farmer’s Club of Middlesex county, Massachu- 
setts, as published in the New England Farmer for 
May. ‘They may prove suggestive to newly formed 
societies of the kind here. In the meantime we hope 
to hear more explicitly of the manner of proceeding 
adopted by the farmers of Michigan. They may 
also furnish some valuable hints for their eastern 
brethren. 

These experiments are to be tried during the 
present summer, and the several results reported to 
the club. 


riment 1.—To plant an equal number of hills, 
of the twelve-rowed, and of the eight-rowed Ply- 
mouth corn, and weigh the product of each in the 
fall i the cultivation and soil to be as near alike as 


possible. 

. 2.—To cut the stalks on fifty hills of corn at 
the usual time, cut up fifty hills at the ground, 
when the corn is glazed, and let it mature in the 
shock, and let the stalks remain on fifty hills until 
fully ripe, and weigh the corn on each, when dry. 

Exp. 3.—To plant equal areas with corn 34 feet 
apart each way—and 3} feet one way and 18 inches 
the other way, and weigh the corn on each, when 


Exp. 4.—To plant the same quantity of ground with 
corn of the same kind, with compost manure, at 
the rate of 25 loads to the acre, and with guano, 
at the rate of 250 lbs to the acre, and weigh the 
corn in the autumn. 

Exp. 5.—To take half an acre of grass land, spread 
sixteen loads of manure on the same, then plow it 
six inches deep, harrow and furrow out, without 
breaking the sod; put eight loads of manure in 
the furrow and plant corn; again, take half an 
acre of grass land, plow the same ten inches deep, 
epread on twenty-four loads of manure, plow it in 
with a horse, and plant corn at the same distance 
as in the other piece, and measure the corn in the 


Erp. 6.—T'o sow not less than half an acre of blue 
stem wheat. State the mode of cultivation, the 
quantity and weight of wheat raised, and the quan- 
tity of seed to the acre. 

Erp. 7.—To sow equal areas with a peck and with 
half a bushel of millet seed, and weigh the result. 

8.—To sow two and three bushels of oats to 
é acre, and measure the crop. 
 * 9.—To sow equal areas of land with carrots, 
fteen inches and twenty-four inches apart, other 
things being equal, and weigh the crop. 

Exp. 10—To plant equal areas with carrots, with 
compost manure and with guano, other things be- 
ing equal, and weigh the products, 

Exp. 11.—Raise equal areas of ruta bagas with com 
post manure and with guano, and state the result. 

Exp. 12.--To sow rye with 250 lbs. of guano to the 
acre, by the side of rye without any guano, and re- 
port the weight and quantity of cach. 

Erp. 13.—To spread two hundred or three hundred 
pounds of guano to the acre on grass, and com- 
pare the result with grass on similar land without 

0. 


guan 

. 14.—T'o spread on the same kinds of grass 
and three hundred pounds of guano and_ twenty 
loads of compost, and compare the results. 


super-phosphate of lime and with compost manure. 


Exp. 16.—To compare the raising of turnips with 


bone-dust and with compost, stating the quanti 
of each used, and the salt . 9 


Exp. 17.—To compare guano with super-phosphate 


of lime in the culture of corn. 





Whitmore Lake. 

This is one of the most beautiful lakes in Michigan, 
situated in the towns of Northfield Washtenaw Coun- 
ty and Green Oak, Livingston Oounty. The Base 
Line runs nearly central through it. It is nearly of 
oval shape about five miles across in its shortest dia- 
meter. It has neither inlet nor outlet unl by some 
subterranean passage, and is about sixty feet deep in its 
greatest depth. The water is soft and pure as rain 
water for washing, and very clear. It furnishes a 
great variety of fish, some of which are of large size. 

During the summer months it is a place of resort 
for seekers of pleasure, who by hundreds take a trip 
to enjoy a pleasant sail upon its waters, finding sport 
either in angling or gunning. On its southwestern 
border is Whitmore Lake Village, it has a post office, 
store and some mechasic’s shops and a hotel fitted up 
in good order for the reception of company, by Abel 
Stevens, who with his lady are well qualified, and 
always prepared to serve their guests with a good 
dinner. Mr. Stevens has fitted up a sail boat for the 
benefit of his visitors, and furnished it with all neces- 
saries for a pleasant sail upon the lake, fishing rod and 
line for the anglers or guns for the sportsman. On 
the bank of the lake is fixed a swing for any one who 
wishes a trip in the air. The road from Ann Arbor 
to Howell and Pontiac passes this place, a plank road 
is now being built from Ann Arbor to Whitmore Lake 
distant ten miles, carriages and omnibuses can at all 
times be procured at Ann Arbor for those who wish | 
to visit the lake by way of the M. 0. R. Road. 


In the vicinity of the lake is a large whortleberry 
marsh where thousands go to pluck the fruit from the 
bushes and then sail upon the lake if they choose to. 
At the south western part of the lake are the farms 
of Joseph Pray, on the east of the road, and of James 
Pattee, on the west of the road; both fine farms and 
delightfully situated for residences. Mr. Pattee is 
fixing in good style and putting in a large quantity 
of choice fruit trees and shrubbery, intending before 
long to build a splendid residence. From these farms 
as the road winds its way around the lake, the village 
is passed, and several fine farms are to be seen for 
about two miles, from thence one branch goes to 
Pontiac passing through the villages of New Hudson, 
Milford and Commerce, the other to Howell, passing 
through Brighton. From two to three miles wester- 
ly of Whitmore Lake is the village of Hamburgh, 
having a post office, church, store, public house, 4 
flowering mill, and mechanic’s shops, all doing some 





business. 





\ Exp. 15.~—To compare the raising of turnips with 
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A Few Words s to our Friends. 


The present number of the Michigan Farmer is 
sent to its readers clothed in a new dress from first 
page to last. The type on which it is so handsome- 
ly printed is from the foundry of the Messrs Lyman 
& Co., of Buffalo, who, during the past winter, have 
been importing expressly for their own use, matrixes 
of the regular Scotch-faced letter, and of the style of 
which we present a specimen in our sheet for this 
month. We think it as handsome as any type of the 
kind at present in use in the United States, and as 
such we believe it worthy of the notice of our co- 
temporaries and subscribers. This new and beautiful 
dress has been procured for the work by Messrs. Ba- 
ker & Conover, of the Free Democrat, at whose of- 
fice the Farmer will be prinied and published for the 
future, and with whom the editor of the Farmer has 
recently entered into partnership, as printer and pub- 
lisher. 


The occasion is one when it will not be improper 
to call the attention of our friends to a few facts con- 
nected with the business of the Farmer, which many 
of them might not understand, if not laid plain before 
them. During the past month, we have been engaged 
in opening a new set of books, and in transferring to 
them the names of our subscribers, and the accounts 
which had accumulated on those which we received 
from the former proprietor. In summing up the 
amount due only from the present subscribers to the 
Farmer, and without including what is owing from 
those who have discontinued, without a settlement, 
or from advertisements, or other accounts, and taking 
the subscriptions at the lowest club rates, there is due 
to us the large sum of four thousand seven hundred 














| and sixty dollars. This amount is due in sums not ex- 


ceeding $5 from any one person, and of course is scat- 
tered all over the state. The receipt of the whole or 
& portion of it would materially aid us in carrying out 


} many long contemplated improvements, and would 


enable us to make the Farmer equal, if not superior 
in embellishments, illustration, typographical execu- 
tion, and varied information connected with the busi- 
ness and practice of agriculture, to any of the agricul- 
tural journals published in any of the states. Those 
who have been negligent in sending forward their an- 
nual investments to the Farmers’ Bank, while they 
have been receiving their usual dividends, have not 
been just to themselves nor to their neighbors, for we 
cannot be expected to “go ahead” and keep there, un- 





cause the amount is small there is no need of being in 
a hurry, one time will do as well as another, &c. ; but 
where, as in some cases we could point out, some 
twenty or thirty in a single town, all happen to think 


_|the same way, and when there are fifty or one hun- 


dred towns all following the same system, the aggre- 
gate curtails our resources, and deprives us of the 
power to make many desirable alterations and addi- 
tions, which we know would prove beneficial to our 
readers, and whichit would be a real satisfaction to us 
to put in operation. 

We also take this occasion to render our thanks to 
the many friends of the Farmer, whom we have found 
starting up in every town in the state, where there is a 
settlement, to whose efforts it is indebted for its large 
and unprecedented circulation. They have fully ap- 
preciated the importance of sustaining a journal de- 
voted to the agricultural interests of Michigan, and 
their exertions in its behalf, as well as their words of 
advice and good will, have done much to animate and 
encourage us to keep up with the progress and im- 
provement which are characteristic of the times in 
which we live and labor. 

Premium I Farms. 

Persons intending to enter their farms to compete 
for the premiums offered by the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural Society, are requested to notify the Secretary 
at Detroit, at their earliest convenience, in order that 
the committee appointed to examine farms may enter 
npon their duties, and complete their examinations, at 





jsuch time as they may wish. 


By answering the questions propounded by the So- 
ciety, much valuable, practical information will be ad- 
duced. 

A few farms have already been entered, and it is 
very desirable that many others should be added to 
the list. 

A copy of the questions to be answered can he had 


upon application to the Secretary. 
Detroit, May, 24th, 1864. 
J. CO. Hoimus, 
Sec’'y Mich. State Ag. Soc. 


jar Owing to the circumstance of some delay oc- 
curring in receiving the new type on which this number 
of the Farmer is printed, we have been delayed a little 
in getting out this number. Hereafter, it is our in- 
tention to have the Farmer among its numerous sub- 
scribers promptly by the first of each month. 

Posracr.—Many of oursubscribers and agents write 
to us enquiring what is the postage on the Farmer. 
The law reads that for all papers which are sent out- 
side of the county in which the office of publication is 
situated, the postage shall be six cents per annum if 
paid in advance. 

far It ought to be understood by.those who stop 








less each one does his share towards supplying the 
material “sid and comfort” which strengthen the sin- 


| ews of progress. Many undoubtedly think that be-|%1,50 per annum. 
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their paper without settling for arrears due on previous 
ubscription, that they will be charged .at the rate of 
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The Wool Prospects,’ 

The season is at hand when one of the main relianees 
of the farmers of Michigan for a return to their outlay 
of labor and capital during the past year is about to 
be put in market ; and it may be well to take a cur- 
sory glance at the prospect of the demand for wool, 
and what may be the rates at which the market is 
likely to open. That the low prices for wool in 1852 
had a material effect in diminishing the crop of 1853, 
in the several states, as it caused the flocks to be less- 
ened in number, by offering more to the butcher can- 
not be doubted. The rates paid for wool during the 
summer and seasons of 1852 and 1853, may be seen to 


compare as given in the following table thus : 
1852, 
25 @ 28cts. 


Common quality per Ib.......- 
Meee... 2. Fs. 30 


60 
The manufacturers themselves had a great deal to 
do with creating the high rates at which the wool mar- 
ket opened last year. Their agents were traversing 
the wool districts at an early season in the spring of 
1853, before the snow wasoff the ground, offering to 
contract for the wool on the sheep’s back. In a few 
eases’ inthis state bargains were made, and some of 
them ata little lower rates, possibly than the more 
shrewd and better posted neighbors of the sellers got 
for their clips, but every contract that we heard of, and 
knew of—and a daily examination of the books of the 
heaviest buyers in the city of Detroit, gave us a pret- 
ty good opportunity of knowing facts and figures,— 
was at higher prices than were paid at the time of 
delivery for the same grades of wool by full six to ten 
cents per pound. A good deal has been said about 
speculators seeking to take advantage, of the farmers, 
and buying up their produce for half nothing ; and no 
doubt there are many cases, where the farmer, who 
does not make himself acquainted with the markets, 
gets deceived by interested parties, but he has nobody 
to blame but himself ; for it is as much his business to 
make himself acquainted with the state of the markets, 
and to keep the run of ; as it is his business to raise 
a crop, but we think that last year in their wool opera- 
tions, the speculators did have the fleece pulled over 
their eyes in the worst sort of way. In four weeks af- 
ter the market opened the prices fell on an average six 
to eight cents per pound, and they have continued on 
a downward slide ever since, until they now stand at 

rates not a great deal higher than they did in 1852. 

It must be recollected that there were several cau- 
ses combined to render the wool market very buoyant 
in 1853 ; and among others the fact that during the 
previous season, the wonderful gold discoveries in 
Australia contributed not a little to get up a sort of 
panic among the British manufacturers that the supply 
of wool from that colony on which they now put great 








and that a large portion of the expected crop from the 
growers of that distant land would be cut off The 
accounts of the gold fever, and the expressed fears of 
the sheep breeders themselves that help would not be 
obtained to enable them to get their fleeces ready at 
their usual time, confirmed, and aided to make the fears 
of a scarcity alluded to, and had their usual effect upon 
the market of enhancing prices. Another cause arose 
from the fact that the low prices of the year before, 
had not only caused fears to be entertained that the 
clip of 1853 would not supply the increased demand, 
but that it would necessarily fall short. These fears 
were not realized, nor were the hopes that higher pri- 
ces for wool fabrics would prevail. The reaction is 
felt now, as well as the effect. of the experience of the 
past year which has taught manufacturers, that they 
can always import in times of scarcity or of extreme 
high prices enough to enable them to fulfil all their or- 
ders. We know that there are writers who tell us 
that the country consumes just so much wool, and 
that we do not grow enough to supply ourselves ; and 
that if persons will only hold on, they may command 
what rates they please. The theory is good, but the 
practice under it is hardly worth mentioning. Farm- 
ers cannot hold on to their produce ; we admit that 
some five or six ina township may be able to retain 
their whole clip for some months, but the larger por- 
tion of the farmers do not, and cannot hold it. They 
depend on the receipts from the sales of their wool to 
pay a portion of their necessary expenditures ; if they 
do not sell the wool, they go to the money lender, and 
the amount saved in waiting for high prices, will hardly 
pay the high rates of interest charged for a loan. In 
the last number of the Wool Grower, Mr. S. B. Rock- 
well of Vermont, gives his impressions of the opera- 
tions of wool buyers, which are amusing and in some 
measure correct. He says : 

“ Last year they managed their game in this wise. 
As early as February, they foresaw a rise in American 
wools, and ere the farmer got wind of it, they stole the 
march of hjm, and bought up his wools at a low figure 
—then returned east, sat down and counted their spoils. 
This year the scene must be changed, and different ac- 
tors introduced into the play. ‘The stage is broad, 
and the tragedy an eventful one, and full of thrilling 
interest to the parties. As this farce will occupy. some 
two months, it ishigh time to commence. According: 
ly the curtains are drawn, and Mr. “Say So” appears 
as the principal actor in the first scene. He is an ex- 
perienced actor, and is already winning golden opinions 
from the eager crowd assembled to witness the play. 
He is assisted by his father, Mr. “They Say So,” and 
the rapidity with which these two mountebanks make 
converts to their juggleries, is quite pitiful, yet. never- 
theless amusing. ‘The first scene will continue for some 
weeks, and will be succeeded by another, quite differ- 
ent. The 2d scene will be one of silence ; it will be 
short, a little longer however, than the one mentioned 
by the author of the Apocalypse, in his rapturous vis- 
ions. After this the 3d scene will open and a few ac- 
tors appear, termed “ feelers.” Their business will be 
to take soundings, and ascertain how | a portion | 
have been gulled by the delusions of the two first 
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reliance for their stock would be much less than usual, 
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seenes. ‘The 4th scene will consist of a class of actors 
who descended from the ancient stoics. They will ap- 
pear very indifferent“ Only have a small order,’—~ 
“ Can buy ony 8 few thousand lbs.,” and end off by 
saying, that, “ Now is the only chance, as wool cannot 
be much called for, and will scarcely sell at any price !” 
By this time the trap is well set, and the bait smells 
rank in the nostrils of the majority of wool growers ; 
and now naught remains but to wait until the farmer 
is some pushed for money, and half compelled to sell 
at any sacrifice, and the curtains rise, and a horde of 
agents now act the 5th scene in the drama, viz., take 
wool from the producer at their own prices, and leave 
them to become dupes again, as soon as they have 
fairly got able to run into another pitfall, a twelve- 
month ards. 

The Wool Grower then goes on and asks “in the 


name of justice and honesty, why should not good 
Merino wool bring from 55 to 60 cents? It will if the 
grower will hold it at these figures and sternly demand 
it. When wheat is worth $2 % bushel, corn $1, oats 
50 cts., and beef from $8 to $9 @ hundred, we can- 
didly think that wool should bring the figures above 
named.” He might as well ask why cornis not worth 
more than 50 cents per bushel, when wheat is worth $2. 

There are the market prices ! neither the consump- 
tion,nor the prices paid for manufactured woolen articles, 
nor the actual demand, warrant the promise of as high 
rates as were paid last year. Then it was imagined 
that a large portion of the usual supply would be cut 
off, just as the war and short crops have cut off the 
usual supply of wheat, and caused the present exorbi- 
tant rates to be paid. Grant that the usual supply 
will be furnished this next year, and every man will 
tell you that the higher rates cannot be maintained : 
just so with the wool market, when a scarcity was an- 
ticipated, there were many anxious to take advantage 
of the state of things which they foresaw must happen 
iftheir information were correct. Their information 
did not prove correct, and they had to stand the con- 
sequences. Instead of the same state of things exist- 
ing this year that affected the wool market last year, 
we find it stated in the reports of the British wool 
market, that the quantities of wool coming forward 
from Australia the present season is double the 
amount of any previous year, and far superior in qua- 


This state of things seems to promise that our own 
Wool will have to contend to a great extent, at least so 
far as the low priced wools are brought into market, 
with the large quantity of foreign wool, which instead 
of being thrown onthe British market will seek one 
here, and will be sold at rates which will keep the low- 
er grades especially at the lowest rates. It may be all 
very well to say “ hold on,” but even by holding on the 
farmer will only create a better market for his foreign 
competitors, and encourage a brisker competition the 
next season. At the present time the British market 
for wool are far from encouraging, and do not prom- 
ise any results favorable to the wool grower. Our own 
markets in the several citie where wool is bought and 





sold on a large scale, are depressed, but prices are not 
so low in them as they were at the opening of the wool 
market in 1852, or the year before last. We give the 
present quotations in a few of them, that our readers 
may compare them, and have all the necessary informa- 


tion on the subject : 


Boston, June 1. 


New York, June 1. 
Saxony fleeces 4 


Amer. Sx. fax. ¥ th.. 

do full bi'd Merino 
48@46| do %&X do..37 
39@42| do native & i¢do.. 
34@37 — pulled Country31@37 
30@45|Ex §  — A0@AT 


53@60 
-.4T@50 
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A BINT 10 SHEEP BREEDERS.—A correspondent 
writes “the communication of Mr. C—— of Jackson 
county in your last number, relative to the manage- 
ment of sheep, is excellent ; but I will suggest one 
thing in addition, and that is to go to a pinery, if one 
is not over twenty miles off, and procure a few loads 
of pine boughs ; place them then where the sheep can 
get at them, and they will eat all the leaves and all 
the bark from them, and ‘reward the owner for his 
trouble by never shedding their wool ; besides it will 
promote their general health very materially, and save 
a good deal of other food—rosin of course. 





Our Premiums.—The hurry and bustle of moving, 
and the delay occasioned by getting our paper into 
@ new dress, prevent us from giving the announce- 
ment of the names to whom premiums are due. We 
shall give the names in our next number, which shall 


appear early. 


Frax.—Mr. James W. Hickok of Walton sends us 
a sample of the flax which he raises, and wants to know 
from some of the correspondents of the Farmer, their 
method of rotting and dressing flax. He says he does 
not “consider the growing of flax the main point ; al- 
though there is considerable knack in that part of the 
business, yet the nick is to rot and dress it.” The sam- 
ple sent is very long in fibre, but is not as fine as some 
we have seen. 





cnhcseiahedadialtaiamaring 
Tomatoes 

It is said that planting tomatoes among cucumbers 
is a successful remedy against the yellow bug and fleas. 
After a part of the fruit has set, prane off the vines ; 
this will forward the tomatoes eight or ten days, the 
vines will send out-side branches and bear abundantly. 
Tie up the vines to stakes or to admit the sun and a 
free circulation of air, 

Cooking Tomatoes. 

Select good nearly ripe fruit, scald, peel off the skin 
and slice them ; place them on the stove in a tin dish, 
and cook slowly for at least an hour and a half—two 
hours would be better, add salt, pepper and sugar to 
suit the taste, with crackers or crumbs of bread. To- 
matoes unless cooked a long time make an inferior dish ; 
but well cooked are excellent. 
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Ann Ansor Apvertisements.—Our friends in the 
thriving city of Ann Arbor are a shrewd business 
people, as will be seen by reference to the page of Ann 
Arbor advertisements, which we insert this month. 
They are aware that our paper has a circulation among 
the wealthy farmers of Washtenaw, which is superior 
to that of any other periodical, and we respectfully di- 
rect attention to the page headed “ Ann Arbor Adver- 
tisements.” 





oo 


gar When numbers of the Farmer are returned, 
postmasters or those who send them back, should be 
particular to mark on them thename of the post office ; 
otherwise no notice can be made of it, and we are un- 
able to cross the name from our books, and consequent- 
ly the price of subscription will be demanded. Sub- 
scribers wishing their post office address changed, must 
inform us of their previous address, that we may know 
from what list to erase their names ; this is as neces- 
sary as it is to know where they are to be transferred, 
and will save us much vexatious labor and expense. 





County Socterizs.—We have letters relative to the 
organization and management of county societies on 
hand, which will receive attention next month. 





Correction.—For “ Otsego plaster,” the heading 
to Mr. Van Valkenburgh’s letter in our last number, 
read “ Oswego.” The same error occurs in the table 
of contents. 


Za@r The Oakland County Fair will be held in the 
village of Pontiac on the 21st and 22nd days of Sep- 
tember next. The sum of eight hundred dollars is ap- 
propriated for premiums. 








ja A vew and very delicious variety of the peach 
has lately been introduced into England from the coun- 
try lying near the site of the ancient Babylon. 


The Curtis Plough. 

Mr. Eprror :—~To-day I called at the Howell Fur- 
nace, and found that Mr. Clark has procured another 
pattern of this plough, but intended for a single team ; 
and as it is now the time for farmers to purchase 
ploughs, I thought I could do them no greater service 
than by stating thet all I said of this plough in an ar- 
ticle you published last winter, is fully confirmed by 
others who have used it. Mr. Monroe lately stated 
at the meeting of the Farmer's Club, that it is the only 
perfect plough ; and, on inquiring, I have not yet heard 
of any person who thinks I praised it too highly. 

Mr. Stephen Olark will do all he can to supply the 
demand atthe Howell Furnace, west end of the vil- 
lage of Howell ; and will also furnish a jointer for sub- 
soiling to both sizes, if desired. 

Yours and the Farmer's Friend. 
H. R. Scnerrsaty. 





May 1854. 





Correspondence, Notices, &. 


L. G. Morris’ CaraLoaue.—We have received the Cata- 
logue of the cattle offered at private sale this year by 
Lewis G. Morris, of Mount Fordham. This gentleman, 
who has imported the highest priced animals, and some of 
the purest and best-blooded foreign cattle, sheep and hogs 
that have yet been{brought to the United Stotes, says, he 
will be at home to see all who may, during the season, call 
at his farm, which ia but a short distance out of the City 
of New York. 


Wyomine.—The Artists Union of New York have de 
termined to attempt a gift enterprise on a grand scale, for 
the purpose, as we understand it by their circnlar, of as- 
sisting the members who are practising the arts, by promo- 
ting a more general circulation of their works. We call 
attention to their advertisement, with the observation that 
we would have been much better pleased to have done 
something towards aiding them in their project, had they 
confined themselves to works of art; but we must say, that 
the mingling of gifts of real estate and loans for a century, 
look a little too like lottery operations, to meet with our 
approval. 


I We acknowledge the receipt from the Hon. Robert 
McClelland, of an abstract of the Census Returns for 1850. 

The Census itself would have been much more satisfac- 
tory, butas we have been saving our gratitude for some 
favor of the kind from that source, we may as well pour it 
out on this, and learn at once to be thankful for the 
smallest trifles at the hands of Congreas, or Congressmen, 
lest haply we should lose them all. 


Tae We are indebted to the Hon. Lewis Casa for the 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, on Commerce 
and Navigation for the year 1853. 


Cleveland Wool Depot. 


When wool found ready purchasers at the door of the farm- 
er, wool depots were ofno account; but this season affairs are 
slightl ychanged and they may be made very useful. The 
wool depot of Messrs. Goodale & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has recently been established, and is, we are credibly inform- 
ed, of the most reliable character. The firm is composed of 
men of wealth, experience, and integrity. The fact that 
Gen. Simon Perkins, is a member of it, is a sufficient guar: 
antee for honorable dealing. For years he has been known 
as one of the wealthiest and most successful wool-growersin 
Ohio. Michigan Farmers need have no timidity about 
entrusting their business to such hands. For details our 
readres are referred to the circular of the prospectus of 
the Depot. 

Ten Premium Papers on Sixteen Subjects, Agricultural and 

Horticultural,—sy Joun G. Morse. 

A copy of this pamphlet has been handed us by the au- 
thor. We have carefully perused the papers relating to 
Horticulture, in vain, to find an original idea or new: prin- 
ciple set forth. . The papers appear to be compilations and 
extracts from articles that have been published in most of 
the agricultural papers for the'past year.’ Some of the ex- 
tracts are very good, some worse than useless. The work 
is not needed by those who have been accustomed to read 
agricultural papers, but still it may serve a good purpose, 
by drawing attention to improved practice in farming 
operations. N. 

Sep Seth A. Bushnell, of Hartford, Ohio, offers some fine 
young Durham bulls for sale on reasonable terms. See his 
advertisement, 
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Monthly Notices. 

Circunar anv Cross Cutt Saws.—It will be seen by an 

advertisement, that Messrs. Hoe & Co., of New York offer 

to supply an excellent article of circular saws from two 

inches to eighty inches in diameter; and also mill, pitand 
cross-cut saws of various sizes. 







SANFORD’s SEED PLANTER.—We have received several 
letters making inquiries relative to this implement. The 
manufacturer promised our Horticultural editor to send an 
advertisement of the article when the notice was written 
which called attention to it but it has not yet come to hand. 
The fact is that. most, manufactnrers expect that the 
papers will advertise their implements for, nothing 
while they reap the benefit of the outlay made by us for la- 
bor and paper, without paying their portion. We areat all 
times willing to publish intelligence of useful implements 
that come to our notice, or which we believe will benefit 
our subscribers, foreach of them pays his share towards 
the support of the Farmer for that purpose; but the manu- 
facturer who gets his articles noticed or advertised with- 
out paying his part, we consider him as cheating our sub. 
scribers out of that which would go towards enabling the 
Farmer to beoome more useful to the agrcultural commu- 
nity,and reaping the benefit of our labor without giving us 
any return. 

jap Our thanks are due the officers of the “Rhode Is- 
land Society for the enconragement of domestic industry,” 
for a copy of the Report of Transactions for the year 1853. 

The Reports of the several Committees, more especially 
the one upon “Fine Arts,” contain some valuable hints and 
suggestions. 


“The Potato Restored and the Rot remedied,” is the title 
of asmall treatise on the culture of the potato, by Edward 
Magon, which he has dedicated to the practical farmers of 
the United States and British America. 

Mr. Mason states that he has raised many crops of pota- 
toes, both in Ireland and in the United States, and that he 
has made the disease which has affected it the subject of 
close observation. His pamphlet, and the recommenda- 
} tions it contains for the cultivation of the plant manifest 
that he is a practical man, and though not prepared to en- 
| dorse his theory that the nitric acid developed by thunder 
storms ig the main cause of the disease, we are sure that 
| his rules for raising a crop are right, and will secure that 
objectif any cultivation can. The pamphlet contains 
much information relative to the nature of the potato, and 
also the results of experiments to find out the cause of the 
disease. In relation to this part of the subject how- 
ever, we would suggest to the author the fact 
| that the disease has raged in Ireland much worse than 

it has anywhere else, yet the atmosphere of that coun- 
try is hardly ever disturbed by violent thunder storms, as 
he must be well aware if he has lived there. 


JI@ A correspondent of ours, has a Suffolk Boar, which 
he procured in Boston,when on a visit there,that he wants to 
dispose of, having'no further use for him. The animal is 
just two years old. 
| MARsHALL AGRICULTURAL Stoxe.—Wm. Hammond 

writes us that lie has a fine assortment of agricultural im- 
plements ; and we learn also that he isthe Agent of Atkins’ 
Automaton Self Raking Reaper. yr. Hammond will re- 
ceive subscriptions for the Farmer. 
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Tae Mopern Horse Docror.—We have only time to 
call attention to the advertisement of this new work on vet- 






sors of the science. The work is cheap and printed in a 
neat and handsome manner. It is published by Jewett & 
Proctor of Cleveland. We shall again refer to this work, 


Exchanges. 

THE GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH.—This is a mammoth 
sheet, always filled with useful articles on Agriculture, Me- 
chanics, Artsand Sciences, Literature, and the general news 
of the day. It has just entered upon its twenty-fifth yol- 
ume. It is a journal of great excellence. Published 
weekly by P. R. Freas & &o., Philadelphia, at $2 per an- 
nom. 

JuveniLe Insrrucror.—The “ Instructor” for Apzil, is 
received. This is a publication particularly adapted for 
children; it, is filled as usual with matter of a moral 
nature, interesting and instructive to youth. Published 
every other week, by L. C. Matlack, Syracuse, N. Y: One 
copy 25 cents ; five copies for $1. 

WESTMINSTER AND EpinsuRGH Revizws.—Theeo valu- 
able Quarterlies for April are received. The Messrs. Scott 
& Co., New York, re-publishers of Blackwood’s Monthly 
Magazine, and the London, Edinburgh, North British and 
Westminster Quarterlies, will furnish either separately for 
$3 ; two for $5 ; three for $7 ; four for $8 ; or Blackwood 
and the four Reviews for $10. 


Tue PEorLE’s JOURNAL.—A handsome new monthly 
publication bearing the above title has been received, 
The April number is the closing one of the first volume of 
six months, a new volume commenced with May. It is 
published at the low price of one dollar a year, or 50 conte 
for six months. The two volumes published annually com- 
prise 400 pages, illustrated with six hnndred splendid en- 
gravings. Itis designed asa record of Agriculture, Me- 
chanics, Science and Useful Knowledge. The number be- 
fore us is well printed on fine paper, and among the nume- 
rous engravings are several of machinery now on exhibi- 
tion at the Crystal Palace, portraits of distinguished men, 


fruits, fowls, animals, scenery, cc. 
Be eg Alfred E. Beach, No. 86, Nassau. street, New 
or’ 








Tat The a from the celebrated Dr. Jaurs 
C. Aver, gives the honest side of the Nostrum question. 
Since the public will use these remedies we wish for the 
sake of suffering humanity there were more of them like 
his Cherry Pectoral and Cathartic Pills, which require no 
secrecy to make them go down. 


LoweLL, 26th April, 1854. 
& Co., 
New York City, 
GENTLEMEN ;—-Yours of the 24d inst., asking me to join 
in a combination to put down the Ohio Nostrum Bill, comes 
duly to hand. I cannot acceed to your request, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: * 

The law requiring that the composition shall be publish- 
ed, of every medicine sold in the State, cannot work to the 
injury of anybody who needs protection. Ihave published 
the recipes of my medicines for fifteen years, and believe 
this to be the honest way of making their virtues known 
to the community. The Medical profession publish their 
discoveries to the world as soon as made, for the benefit of 
all mankind, Why should we not? The Law which you fear 
willruin your business, can only injure those who pretend to 
discoveries and secrets which they have not. It will expose 
the empty ness of such pretentions, and the public will turn 
aside from pre tions found to be worthless when their 
composition is know. If medicines have real werth, they 
will be only the better appreciated und the better patron- 
ized by laying their composition open to the Public, that 
all may Judge for themselves. If they have not real merit, 
it is due incommon justice, to the suffering sick, to the pub- 
lic health and to the cause of humanity, that the people 
should know them to avoid them, 


Messrz. 














erinary practice, by one of the most distinguished profes- 


Yours Respectfully, 
PO AMES C. AYER. 
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Clebeland Fool GHarehouse. 


We beg leave to call your attention to the Cleveland Wool Depot 
41 Bank Street, where we are prepared to receive, grade, and sell 
wool on favorable terms. 

We flatter ourselves that we have established this business in such 
a section and on such @ basis as will insure success and give entire 
satisfaction to consignors, and we would most reepeeitaly solicit 
your patronage, an shall endeavor to merit a continuance of the 
same. 


Cleveland must, we think, bo regarded as the most favorable point 
in the West for conducting an enterprise of this kind, being situated, 
a6 it is, in the vicinity of a large wool-growing district, and having 

reat ties of communication, which render it easily accessible to 
ayer and seller. 

Je believe that itis generally conceded by those best acquainted 
with the wools of Ohio, that none are more desirable for the con- 
sumer, and certainly no system can be better calculated to introduce 
those wools to the favorable notice of the manyiacturer than grading 
them here and having them pase directly into his hands. The manu- 
faeturer will then become better acquainted with the condition and 
style bed our wool, and thus be better able to appreciate its superior 
quality. 

This syétem will obviate, in a great measure, the necessity of man- 
ufacturers employing agents to canvass the country, which will be 
# saving of more than enough to pay all commissions and expen- 
ses incurred here, the balance of which might accrue to the grower, 
and the wool cost the manufacturer no more than by the nsual 
method o' his supply. He can here select the particular 
grade or style he desires, without the expense and trouble of buying 
and eellin, ~ i as he does not wish to work as is the case in pur- 

te. 

Probably some 60 per cent, of the wools in this vicinity will class 
as DeLaine Wools, and will usually command a higher price than 
other wools, of the same quality, the benefit of which should accrue 
to the grower. 

We are pabing pesmagements to keep duplicate samples of the 
wool consigned to us, in the Eaton eastern markets, thus giving 
consignors the advantage of the market East and West. 

We have an extensive acquaintance with manufacturers, and have 
recently visited and conversed with many of the lange ones, all of 
whom fully concur in the opinion that the plan we have adopted is 
the best medium for the wool to pass from the producer to the con- 
sumer, They invariably express a desire to have the grower enely 
compensated, and think that by the establishing of Depots, and dis- 
pensing with the services of speculators, more uniform prices will 
result, and both the wool grower and manufacturer be benefited. 

We propose to grade the fleeces, only, No. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5—No. 
5 being coarsest. De Laine Wool may be taken from each of these 
areas. Should we have any extra fine wool we may class itas XX 


The wool will be thrown or graded by those having experience 
as assorters. 
Any lots of wool sent to us will be kept and sold separate if de- 
sired by the consignor. 
Wool forwarded us to sell should be directed, “ CLeveLanp Woo. 





ck OO. 


Crievrtann, 0., March 22d, 3 june—-tf 


ATKINS’ SELF RAKING REAPER 


40 OF these machines were used last harvest in graes or grain or 
both, with almost uniform good success, in nine difierent 
States and Canada. 


Twenty-Six Premiums 


including two at the Crystal Palace, (silver and bronze medals) were 
awarded it at the autumnal exhibitions. Iam building only 300 that 
are being rapidly ordered. Mr. Joseph Hall, Rochester, N. Y., will 
also builda few. Early orders necessary toensure a reaper. Price 
at Chicago $175—$75 cash with order, note for $50, payable when 
reaper works successfully, and another for $50, payable Ist December 
next with interest. Or $160 cash in advance. Warranted to be a 
good Self Raking Reaper. ; 

ZH Agents properly recommended wanted throughout the coun- 
try. Experienced agents preferred. It ix important this yoar to 
have the machines widely scattered. Descriptive circulars with cuts 
and giving impartially the difficulties as well as the successes of the 
reaper, mailed to post paid applicants, J.8. WRIGHT, 

“Prarie Farmer” Warehouse, Chicago, Til, 

February, 1854. mar3m 


The Potato Restored, and the Rot Remedied. 


PRICE 25 
A TREATISE on the truce cause of the Rot and the best 
means of preventing it,—Dedicated to the Practical Farmers of the 
United States and British America: By Enpwarp Masoy, Detroit, 














=z. G MISER. & CO., 


Proprietors of 
ELMWOOD GARDEN AND NURSERY, 


Jefferson Avenuc, Detroit, 
OULD call the attention of nurseryme: 


post paid applicants gratis. 
March, ikea. ” { 





New Patent Garden and 


CORN PLANTER AND WEEDING PLOW. 


3 above ements have been thoroughly tested and pro. 
nounced the best now in use in any part of the world. The 
Planter was exhibited for competition at the great trial of Agricultu- 
ral Implements, at Geneva, N. Y., July 1852, and was led the Ist 


pens and pulverizing it before it deposits the seed. Then it 
ts gee eae lime, bone d or any othur kind of fine dry ma- 


nure with the seed in any desired quantity, and at the same time cov- 
ers it with fine dry earth at an ys depth. IJtis adapted to most all 
kinds of seed except potatoes. Oneacre of ground can be 


WEEDING PLOW! 

The said implements will be furnished to order, to uny person in 
the State of Michigan, warranted to work well or no pay, by the sub. 
scriber, who owns the right in the State of Michigan. 

J S ANDREWS. 
Pontiac, Nov, 15. mar 
Gatchel’s Patent Improved Premium 


SELF-ACTING HYDRAULIC RAMS. 


Patented April 10th, 1847. 
OR. irrigating lands, and suppl vi 2, Gwellings, farm- 
houses, Serta, factori oF hos J stations, sienna engines 
with pure cold water to xg height ordistanc which may be required, 
where @ proportionate fall can fe obtained. 
Ypsi,antt, Aug. 4, 1851. 
T have one of Gatchel’s Hydraulic Kams, which was erected in the 


. Itaffords usa full supply of water with about 

and 6 feet elevation. I think it the cheapest and best a tus for 
this purpose ever introduced. 0. H. LEE, Postmaster. 
1 The subscriber —« purchased the Right of Territory for 18 
counties iu this State, fslocated at Ypsilanti, and is prgpared to 
furnish Rams of all sizes and quantities, with or without pi 

All work put up by me will be warranted, and sold at the lowest 
possible price for cash. 

N. B.—All infringements will be prosecuted according to law. 

Le ae ti 4) addressed to W. BROWN. 

ommunications (post paid) addressed to We 

Ypsilanti, will be a attended to, ‘ 

§(y” Town and County Rights for sale. oetf 


EAGLE BOOT AND SHOE STORE. 
STEPHEN See SMITH 


A'TE of the firm of A. C. McGRAW & CO., has now on hand, and 
is making a large and prime lot of double-soled coarse kip and 
calf boots of his own make, cut from the best eastern leather, bo a 
er with a large assortment of Women’s, Boys’, Girls’, and Children’s 
boots and shoes of every description. Also a good stock of eastern 
Leather, Sole, Upper, and Calf Skins, Shoe Thread, Pegs, Nails, and 
other findings. 
Farmers, and others wanting a good article of home madc 
work, are invited to call and see it, as it will pay them to do so. 
My store is No, 93 Jefferson Avenue, « few doors below the Mich- 
igan Exchange, OPPOSITE SIDE. augly 


Marshall Agricultural Warehouse 


AND SEED STORE. 

Y aa subscriber has recently opened an agricultural warehouse 

and seed store, in Marshall Calhoun County Mich., where can be 
had at all times, on good terms, Emery & Co.’s horse power thresh- 
ing machines and separators, and cross-cut saw mills, anda | var 
riety of plows, cultivators, and harrows, seed planters and Wells’ pa- 
tent timothy and clover seed sowers; also Atkins’ self raker and mow- 
er, together with all Kinds of the best improved garden seeda; also 
many other necessary articles not mentioned above, that farmers and 

















(Box 35.) gardeners must have. . Please call and examine. 
Sold at the Book Store of C. Morse,—also at the offices of the W. HAMMOND. 
_ Michigan Farmer and the Weekly Free Democrat. june-tf Marshall, March Ist, 1854. if 
| FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, warranted best— ABRLY POTATOES— White Kidney and Rosty, June Mes- 
‘ DD, O. & W. 8S. PENFIELD. | honock and Mercer. D, 0. & W. S. PENFIELD, 
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Important to Families Moving East or West. 
te COV’S 


consisting of ten first clast. upper cabin steam propellers, viz: 
GRANITE STATE, MICHIGAN, 
OGDENSBURGH, PRAIRIE STATE, 
WISCONSIN, LADY OF THE LAKE, 
J. W. BROOKS, CLEVELAND, 
VERMONT, BOSTON. 
Running regularly between Detroit and Northern and Western ports 
and porte on Lake Ontariofand River St. Lawrence. 
THESE PROPELLERS HAVE UPPER CABINS 
provided with commodious state rooms, amply furnished for the 
comfort and conveni of p gers. ey are also provided 
with large steerage cabins, furnished with cooking stoves for the use 
offamilies ; also with berths where they can use their own bedding. 
FAMILIES TRAVELING FOR PLEASURE 
or otherwise, will find this a most comfortable and cheap mode of 
conveyance, and they may rely upon the judgment and skill of the 
experienced masters in command. 
‘or information concerning the above and rates of e, apply 
to my6m GEO, WILEY, Agent. 


REALLY WORTH REMEMBERING ! 


THAT THE 


‘CE 
MICHIGAN BOOT & SHOE STORE! 


ILL continues to hold forth GREAT INDUCEMENTS for all 
1 aaa to supply themselves or families with a first rate 
Q 


art 
BOOTS, SHOES AND GAITERS. 
We have recently added an Immense Stock of New ond Desirable 
Goods to our former stock, which, with goods from our 


OWN MANUFACTORY, 
will enable us to offer our patrons an UNEQUALED assortment 
of Boots and Shoes of 


ANY KIND OR QUALITY 
to select from, and we are determined that they SHALL BE SOLD 
CHEAP! !by & SEY ™O 

200 Jefferson ave., near Bates-st., DETROIT. 


TEAS! TEAS!! TEAS!!! 
DETROITTEHA STORE. 


L. F. HARTER & CO., 


Have opened the Store, 
No. 59 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 


FOR THE SALE OF TEAS EXCLUSIVELY ! 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Hayes devoted ten years anelasively to this branch of trade, 

five of which was with an Importing House in New York, we 
flatter ourselves capable of selecting Teas of a pure and wholesome 
fuaiity, and with our facilities for buying, can olfer them to the pub- 

cat @ very low figure! . 
All our Teas are Warranted ! 
And should they not give perfect satisfaction, may be returned, and 
the money will be retunded. 
L. F. HARTER & CO,, 


Dealers in Teas, 59 Woodward Avenue, 4 doors north of Jefferson 
Avenue. _____june6m. _ 


Manufacturers of Cco., 
STEAM ENGINES, 


Mill Gearings, Plow Castings, Plows of Various kinds and 


ROGER’S PATENT WHEAT CULTIVATORS, 


; KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
ALBERT ARMS. | je8m Goo, W. Hitprern. 


CULTIVATORNR THEET= 
[ae subscriber having purchased the exclusive right of manufac- 
turing and vending D, B. Rogers’ improved steel cultivator 
teeth, throughout most of the State of Michigan, and north half of 
now offers to supply said district with said tecth manufactur- 
ed of the best quality of spring steel. These teeth are too well known 
to need certificates of their usefulness. They have taken the first 
jum at every State and country fair throughout the United 
tates, wherever exhibited. 

The subscriber has also purchased the exclusive right of manufac- 
turing and vending D. B. Dosers improved Wheel Cultivator, thro’- 
out most of the district above named, He exhibited at the last Mich- 

State Fair, one of these machines, filled with steel teeth, and re- 
ceived first premium and a Diploma. 
_ , No farmer wili dispense with the use of these well known farming 
im ts, who has any knowledge of their usefulness. 
orders for Cultivator Teeth, or Wheel Cultivators filled on 


short notice, Address T. A, FLOWER, 
June Ist, 1964. 
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CRAWFORD | 
NORTHERN RAILROAD PASSENGER LINE, 





TROTTING STALION 


FT@aixk &6 © iv 


ALL, staud for mares the ensuing season at the Hamtramck 

‘House, two miles above Detroit, commencing about the lst of 
April. Terms, $20 the season, and $1 to the groom. Money to be 
paid when the mare is served. Shoujd any mare fail to bring a colt 
~ owner of the mare shall be at liberty to bring her again iree of 
charge, 

He is 16 hands high, weighs 1400 Ibs., possessing fine action, with 
great power of indurance, and a vigorous constituijon. Jackson is 
& grocn horse, never having been trained in consequence of his hav- 
ing been kept for mares. Jn the fall of 1848, after covering 93 mares 
he performed his mile on the Union Course, to a. 250 pound wagon, 
two men in it, in 2 minutes and 53 seconds. 

PeviGREL, &c.—Jackson was got by the celebrated trotting horse 
Andrew Jackson; his dam was the noted Lockwood mare, and got 
by Mambrino, who was got by old Messenger, grand dam by Volun- 
teer, great grand dam by old Expedition. The Lockwood mare was 
ye best trotter of her day, and when 27 years old went her mile in 


PEDIGREE OF ANDREW JA0KSON,—This matchless animal deseend. 
from the best road stock in the country, tracing directly back thro’ 
# line of the choicest ancestry to the present Arabian and English 
horses, was sired by the celebrated horse Bashaw, who was got by 
the imported Arabian horse Grand Bashaw. ‘The dam of Andrew 
Jackson was got by Whynot, who was got by old imported Messen. 
ger. His grand dam was also got by old Messenger. Andrew Jack- 
son was algo the sire of the celebrated stallions New York Black- 
hawk, Kemble Jackson and Henry Clay ; the sire of Cassius M. Clay, 
who received the first premium at the Springfield exhibition 'iny the 
fall of 1853. 

PERFORMANOES OF ANDREW JAcKsoN.—October 27, 1853, over the 
Huntington Park Course, he beat Daniel D. Tompkins, 2 mile heats 
with ease in 6.20, and 5.17. 

PERFORMANCES OF New York Buackuawk.—In Sept. 1849, in « 
purse free for all stallions of the United States, he won with ease, in 
2.46. 2,38, and 2,41. His other performances are too well known to 
require comment. 

ERFORMANCES OF KEMBLE Jackson.—June 1, 1853, he made the 
best trotting race on record, beating without a break or a skip, five 
competitors in 3 mile heats_to a 250 pound wi n; the first in 8 m, 
and 3 seconds, the second heat in 8 minutes 4% seconds !! 

Trusting to the growing demand throughout Michigan for a supe 
rior quality of horses, for appreciation of such a horse as Jackson, 
his owners offer his services as above. Fk. W. BACKMS. 

F. E. ELDRED. 

Woe earnestly recommend the above horse to all those desirous of 
breeding from pure stock. 

Cou. J. B. Grarson,) Officers of the 
Michi; Asso- 


8. P. Brapy, 

Capt. CANFIELD, ciation for the im- 

E. A. Brus, provement of hor- 
ses.” 


S. P. MANSFIELD, 


YTWOoOUMNS MoRGam. 
HE YOUNG MORGAN Stallion will stand the ensuing 
season as.follows: on Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays at the 
Railrord Hotel in Pontiac, and the balance of the time at the stable 
of the owner in Troy, 2 miles west of Troy Corners, commencing with 
May, and ending with July Ist. 

Trrus.—-$1& to insure, $5 the single leap. Positively no varia 
tion. Good pasture provided for mares ata distance, and grain if re~ 
quired at the expense of the owner. The proprietor will not be ac” 
countable for escapes or accidents, but great pains will be taken to 
prevent them. 

PrpiGRLE.— Young Morgan was got by Gen. Gifford, he by Gifford. 
Morgan, he by Woodbury or Burbank, and by the original Morgan 
Gen Gifford’s dam was by Sherman Morgan, who also got David Hills 
Blackhawk. Young Morgan's dam was got by Blackhawk. The 
Green Mountain Morgan which was exhibited at our State Falr last 
Fall is half brother to Gen. Gifford, Young Morgan bore a stronger 
resemblance to the former than any other horse on the Fair ground, 
and he has no superior in the State. He also strongly resemblos the 
Blackhawks. He was foaled on the 22th of June, 1849, the property 
of S. M. Burroughs, N.Y... His colors dapple chesnut brown,long 
curly mane and tail, and has some white on the foet and nose. 

F. H. ORESSY. 
aprs 1 


“ 
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Troy, Oakland Co.‘ Mich. 


DRAIN TILE---DRAINING PIPES. 


TORN DINES, 

TANUFACTURER of all kinds of Drain Tile,Pipes for drain- 
ing cellars, Flower Pots, and Stove Crocks, of a superior qual- 
ity, and kept constantly on hand, and sold wholesale and retail. All 
orders directed to me at Birmingham, Oakland Connty,or to M. How- 
ard Webster, Detroit, will be promptly attended to. Prices from. $19 

to $15 per 1000 feet at the factory. 
Bloomfield, Oakland County, Mich. jesm 





DRAIN TIiITE. 
fgg Subscribers are manufacturing a superior article of drain tile 
and Tile for cellar drains, which they olfer at wholesale and re- 
tail at their factory, at from 25 to 45 cents per rod, according to size, 
Orders ree solicited and promptly attended to. 
Northville, Wayne Co. Mich, jodm A, & J. H, HARMON. 





Pontiac, Mich. 




















192 THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 





REAPERS AND MOWERS, 


For the Coming Harvest of 1854 ! 


MANUFAOTURED BY 
a wa 


J. H. MANNY & €O., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


MANN Y,S IMPROVE—D PATIENT 


ADJUSTABLE REAPER AND MOWER COMBINED, 
AND SINGLE REAPER. 


~~ @-t>~to 
eo 


SIX PREMIUMS AWARDED THIS MACHINE THE PAST YEAR, AND MEDAL 

AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, NEW YORK. 
FIRST PREMIUM at the Illinois State Fair for Reaping and Mowing ; in competition with eight other Machines. FIRST PREMIUM of 
2 SILVER CUP, at the Indiana State Fair, for Mowing ; in ———s with six other Machines. FIRST PREMIUM at the Missouri State 
Fair. FIRST PREMIUM at the McHenry County Fair, Ill. FIRST PREMIUM at the Putnam County Fair, Ill. FIRST PREMIUM for 
Reopio: in competition with Hussey’s and McCormick's Machines, at the great trial, Mt. Holly, N. J.,in July, In 1862, awarded at the 
New York State Fair, FIRST PREMIUM of $50, for mowing in the trial at Geneva, N. Y., in cennpetins with eleven other Me- 
chines. At the Ohio State Fair, First Prieea SILVER MEDAL, and at Chicago, Ill., on trial with other Machines a GOLD 
MEDAL, for the best Reaper and Mower. 

This Machine has been subjected to the most rigid tests and thorough trials possible to be made, during the last two years, and in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and though all other Machines of pe tae without an exception, have endeavored to compete, yet in every 
trial many have proved worthless, and others very inferior, while this Machine has triumphed with entire success over all its competitors, 
and the indisputable testimony in its favor from more than 


BIGET EUOUNDEHRED FARMERS 


9 
who have used the Machine; all fully corroborating the HIGH AWARDS made to this Machine in 1852 &°53; and now what may be ex- 
pected for 1854 ? 

Having made valuable improvements the past season, and now with still increased facilities for manufacturing, the Machine will KEEP 
AHEAD, and far surpass all others the coming season. A large number will be made—probably TWO THOUSAND, yet it is feared that 
this number will come short of the demand. The improvements made in the above hine the past year, added to its heretofore valu- 
eble construction, and with ite previous good success, give to Farmers now the most reliable assurance of its being the most pe 

and valuable Machine invented, and it continues to stand, as it has ever stood, 


The Only Complete and Successful Combination of REAPER and MOWER in the World! 
AS WELL AS BEING THE BEST SINGLE MACHINE FOR EITHER PURPOSE, 


of construction and of operation, in facility of management, in conveni in lightmess of draft for two horses ; 
‘ fteelt to alt the inte 








TWO KNIVES ARE FURNISHED WITH EACH MACHINE ! 


Kither of which may be used as required, ONE A SICKLE, THE OTHER A SMOOTH EDGE, the latter being introduced for cutting 
short and fine and will avoid the use of the Reel in cutting any kind of Grasse. A Reel is furnished with each Machine. 
“THE PATE UARD FINGERS in this Machine are the most scientific — of the kind ever made use r affording 

r protection to the knives, as well as by their sharp edge assisting the cutters materially, by their DOBBLE CAPS, and the recesses 
er with my Parent Lozencr Saarep SIcKLE anp Kyire BLADES, produces the greatest facility in cutting, and renders clogging, 
under any circumstances, fo rang’ Though the machine is more simple and of less weight than many others, yet it comprises 
etrength and means of durability; occupying but little room it is easily stored when notin use. ONE MINUTE’S TIME ALONE 18 SUFFICIENT 
TO CONVERT IT FROM A REAPER TO A MOWER, AND VICE veR#A. All the change penny is to insert or remove a light platform which 
holds itself to its place WITHOUT BOLT OR SUBSTITUTES. The driver is furnished with a good comfortable seat and foot piece; his 
position ie newrly over the driving wheel, thereby placing more weight upon the wheel and causing it to run with increased power ; his 
position is aleo favorable for observing the entire operation of the machine, and seeing the grain cut for the binders, and the cut and 
spread uniformly over the ground, and all this at the rate of from ten to fifteen acres per day. The cut grain is delivered sufficiently far 
from the standing, 'to leave ample room for the team in making a succeeding cut, and that a whole piecemay be eut withont taking 
up any. The platform is made over four feet wide, thereby giving abundance of room for the grain. By the use of the 
NEV OBLIOEUFT PIUATFORM™M, 
reat advaniage is attained in the Sockeye of grain, far surpassing al! other modes heretofore in use ; eyen lodged and tangled grain can 
f: delivered in good shape for binding. The machine can be moved from — to place upon its own wheels without having to be loaded 
upon @ wagon or other vehicle, as is the case with Ketchum’s and some other machines. The Sona of the combined machine is 800 lbs.; 
ringle for moving 650 Ibs. THE MACHINES ARE MADE UNDER OUR OWN SUPERVISION, OF THE BEST MATERIALS: AND 


WORKMANSHIP, 
AND WARRANTED 


to cut all kinds of grass as well as can be done with the SCYTHE; and to reap all kinds of Grain as well as can be done with the CRADLE, 
OR ANY OTHER IMPLEMENT. 


TERMS---Same as Heretofore. 


MACHINES DELIVERED. WHERE ORDERED WITH THE TRANSPORTATION ADDED. 
Cash Price $125; Half Cash and the other Half on the Ist of December following $135. 


ie meet the wants of those who have on hand certain kinds of Reapers that will not Mow; or who may only want a_ MOWING 
M E, we will farnish our machine adapted SIMPLY AND EXCLUSIVELY FOR MOWING, at a Cash price of $110; Half Cash and the other 


Half on the Ist of December following, $120. 
DEALERS SUPPLIED BY WHOLESALE. Farmers within reach of Wappam’s Grove, Mlinvis, can be supplied by P, MANNY, 0 


that place. 
— March 1854. J. EX. MANNY c& CO. 
y: . : 
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